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CROP  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Regular  Co?'?  espondence. 


London,  England,  May  24,  1882. 
During  the  past  week  the  weather  has 
been  brilliantly  fine  and  dry,  with  strong, 
easterly  winds  and  cold,  fi'osty  nights ; 
yesterday  the  air  was  more  southerly  and 
softer,  as  it  is  this  morning.  It  is  difficuk 
for  those  who  live  in  towns  to  realize  that 
what  appears  to  them  such  splendid  wea- 
ther should  be  other  than  beneficial  to  the 
growing  crops,  and  any  statement  to  the 
contrar3M"s — perhaps  not  unnaturally  attri- 
buted to  that  constitutional  spirit  of  grumb- 
hng  which  is  supposed  to  be  innate  with  ag- 
riculturists. Nevertheless,  a  week  of  harsh, 
withering,  easterly  winds,  with  scorching 
suns  by  day  and  white  frosts  by  night, 
will  not  be  considered  by  farmers  to  have 
improved  crop  prospects  in  respect  to  an}' 
of  the  cereals.  Very  little  progress  has 
been  made  by  vegetation  as  compared 
wdth  the  previous  week,  and  the  tendency 
ol  the  week's  weather  on  the  wheat  crop 
is  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  forcing  tho 
plant  into  ear  on  a  stunted  growth  of  straw. 
Notwithstanding  their  thickness  on  the 
ground  the  best  wheats  are  spir}^  and  the 
fields  do  not  impro\'e  to  the  eye  in  walk- 
ing into  them,  whilst  for  the  rest  a  particu- 
larly small  bulk  of  straw  would  now  ap- 
pear inevitable.  The  spring  corn  wants 
more  rain  and  warmer  nights,  and  none  of 
the  cereals  are  in  a  better  condition  than 


they  were  a  week  ago.  The  trade  for  na- 
tive wheat  remains  dull  and  languid,  but 
rates  have  not  declined  for  good  milling 
samples.  Country  flour  has  become  weak- 
er in  value,  and  occasionally  less  money 
has  been  accepted.  In  other  descriptions 
of  home-grown  grain  and  pulse  there  has 

j  been  no  change  during  the  week. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  in 

I  Australia  are  to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  is 
about  five  bushels  per  acre,  over  the  whole 
colony,  which  would  give  an  exportable 
surplus  of  154,000  tons,  or  14,000  tons  in 
excess  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  last 
year. 

A  telegram  from  Madrid,  dated  Frida}^ 
states  that  according  to  official  reports  there 
is  prospective  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
only  four  provinces,  whereas,  in  forty-one 
other  provinces  are  good.  The  Govern- 
ment has  therefore  decided  not  to  suspend 
the  duties  on  imported  breadstuffs  which 
was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  done. 

Crop  prospects  in  southern  Russia  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  unfa%  orably  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rain. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  prospects  of  the 
wheat  crop  are  good,  rain  is  wanted  in 
France.  Markets  for  breadstufts  quiet 
throughout  Europe. 

It  is  reported  that  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons, 
of  Glasgow,  importers  of  dead  meat  from 
America,  have  abandoned  the  trade.  The 
reason  given  for  this  important  step  is,  that 
at  current  prices  for  beef  in  New  York  and 
in  this  country,  it  did  not  pay  to  import 
dead  meat.    The  average  price  for  some 
time  back  realized  here  for  sides  of  Ameri- 
can beef  has  been  under  1 2  cents  per  lb. 
I  Keeping  in  view  the  prices  on  the  other 
i  side  of  the  water,  the  meat  has  latterly 
i  been  sent  to  Britain  at  a  loss.  Beefsteaks 
!  are  said  to  be  selling  at  30  cts.  per  lb.  in 
New  York. 
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A  Proper  <'oin|>l intent  to  an  English 
Agricnllnrist. 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  Eondon 
Times,  that  our  correspondent,  J.  B. 
Lawes,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  L.  D.  has  lately  been 
created  a  baronet.  Dr.  Lawes  has,  for 
years,  assisted  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  been  en- 
gaged in  making  valuable  experiments  on 
an  expensive  scale  and  under  critically  sci- 
entific skill,  on  his  princely  estate  of  Roth- 
amstead.  The  Times  in  announcing  this 
compliment  to  Dr.  Lawes  has  a  long  arti- 
cle upon  the  long  and  valuable  services 
that  he  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  In  the  commencement  of  his  experi- 
ments, among  other  subjects,  the  effect  of 
bones  as  a  manure  on  land  occupied  his  at- 
tention for  some  time.  A  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, the  then  Lord  Dacre,  particularly  di- 
rected his  notice  to  the  fact  that  bones  were 
very  variable  in  their  effect  in  different  soils. 
Several  hundred  experiments  were  accord- 
ingly made,  some  upon  crops  in  the  field 
and  others  with  plants  in  pots,  in  which  the 
constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  as 
well  as  others  were  supplied  in  various 
states  of  combination.  Striking  results  were 
gained  from  these  experiments,  in  which 
the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones, 
bone-ash  and  apatite  were  rendered  soluble 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture 
applied  for  root  crops.  The  results  obtained 
on  a  small  scale  in  1837-8-9  were  such  as 
to  lead  to  more  extensive  trials  in  the  field 
in  1840-1,  and  to  the  final  taking  out  of  a 
patent  early  in  1842.  This  being  done, 
Mr.  Lawes  established  large  works  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  London  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sii]}er-phosphate  of  lime,  by  which 
name  the  manure  is  known  which  has  pro- 
duced such  a  revolution  in  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

^  ;|c  ;K  'i^  >!; 

"  Rothamsted  is  situated  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  London,  in  Herts,  and  is 
easily  accessible  to  visitors,  Hari)cnden  be- 
ing the  railway  station.  Mr.  Lawes'  man- 
or-house is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
old  English  architecture,  and  the  demesne 
surrounding  it  contains  some  magnificent 
timber,  including  an  avenue  of  limes  which, 
lor  size  and  regularity  of  dimensions  are 
perhaps  unsurpabsed  iii  the  south  of  Eng- 


land. Around  the  family  mansion  lie  the 
500  acres  which  form  the  experimental  sta- 
tion of  agricultural  research,  with  which 
Mr.  Lawes'  name  is  so  intimately  connec- 
ted. It  is  not  only  entirely  maintained  by 
him,  but  he  has  further  set  apart  a  sum  of 

10,000  and  certain  areas  of  land  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigations  after  his 
death.  The  staff  of  skilled  and  scientific 
labor  is  very  considerable,  including  often 
three  chemists,  two  or  three  general  assist- 
ants, a  botanical  assistant  with  several  boys 
under  his  supervision,  three  computers  and 
record  keepers,  and  a  large,  permanent 
laboratory  staff.  There  are  now  stored  in 
the  laboratory  about  30,000  bottles  of  sam- 
ples of  experimentally  grown  vegetable 
produce,  animal  products,  ashes  and  soils. 
The  field  and  feeding  experiments,  includ- 
ing the  making  and  application  of  manures, 
the  measurement  of  plots,  the  harvesting 
of  crops,  the  taking  of  samples,  the  prepa- 
ration of  them  for  preservation  or  analysis, 
all  these  involve  the  employment  of  a  large 
quantity  of  agricultural  labor.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Lawes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  laborers,  form- 
ed some  years  ago  an  allotment  club, 
through  which  small  gardens  about  the 
eighth  of  an  acre  can  be  rented.  For  this 
purpose  16  acres  of  land  have  been  illoca- 
ted,  and  the  total  number  of  allotment  gar- 
dens now  in  cultivation  is  174.  A  club 
house  is  erected  on  the  allotment  area. 

"  The  scientific  discovery  around  which 
all  Mr.  Lawes'  subsequent  work  centred, 
was  the  disprovement  of  Baron  Liebig's 
celebrated  mineral-ash  theory.  At  the 
time  the  Rothamsted  experiments  com- 
menced it  was  generally  supposed  that  cer- 
tain saline  bodies,  so-called  mineral  con- 
stituents were  essential  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  plant,  and  that  such 
substances  must  be  furnished  to  it  by  the 
soil.  The  necessity  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  also 
recognized,  but  was  imagined  since  wild 
plants  could  thrive  without  any  artificial 
supply  of  nitrogen,  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  element  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  steps 
for  increasing  this  supply.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen (naturally  or  artificially  supplied,)  in 
land  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  the  cardinal  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  Lawes.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  might  be  maiii- 
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tained  for  an  inHefiniie  period  if  the  differ- 
ent mineral  constituents  carried  off  by 
the  crop  were  annually  returned  in  due 
quantity  as  mineral  manure  to  the  soil. 
This  theory  only  embraced  part  of  the 
truth.  In  his  last  work  upon  "  Fertility," 
Mr.  Lawes  thus  speaks  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  sources  of  nitrogen: — 

"  '  I  maintain  that  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen supplied  to  our  crops  from  the  atmos- 
phere, whether  as  combined  nitrogen 
brought  down  by  rain  or  that  absorbed  by 
the  soil,  or  the  plant,  constitutes  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  they 
assimilate  ;  and  that  the  soil  itself  (or  man- 
ure) is  practically  the  main  source  of  their 
supply.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
on  arable  land,  as  much  or  more  may  not 
be  lost  by  drainage  or  otherwise  than  is 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere.' 

"The  field  experiments  on  which  these 
principles  rest  have,  indeed,  formed  Mr. 
Lawes'  principal  work.    Favored  by  posi- 
tion and  circumstance,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  carry  out  on  a  large  scale  most  import- 
ant operations.    It  would  be  impossible  to 
go  into  the  subject  exhaustively.  Com- 
mencing in  1843,  14  acres,  divided  into 
about  20  plots,  were  devoted  to  experi- 
ments in  wheat,  and  seven  acres  divided 
into  24  plots,  to  experiments  upon  turnips. 
Subsequently,  similar   experiments  were 
made  upon  beans,  clover,  barley,  and  the 
mixed  herbage  of  permanent  meadow  land. 
The  general  plan  was  to  select  fields  in  a 
condition  of  agricultural  exhaustion — i.  <?., 
in  a  state  in  which  a  fresh  supply  of  man- 
ure was  needed  to  fit  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  another  crop.    Upon  this  ex- 
hausted soil  each  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  the  rotation  were  grown  year  after 
year  upon  this  same  spot,  both  without 
manure,  and  with  many  different  descrip- 
tions of  manure,  each  of  which  was,  as  a 
rule,  applied  yearly  to  the  same  plot.  Thus 
it  became  impossible  to  determine  the  point 
of  relative  exhaustion  or  excessive  supply 
of  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  manure. 
What  has  now  been  grown  at  Rothamsted 
for  38  years  in  succession,  turnips  (with 
an  interval  of  three  years,)  for  25  years, 
barley  for  thirty  years,  and  so  on.  The 
practical  value  of  these  experiments  is  ob^ 
vious  from  one  fact— that,  taking  the  re- 
sults of,  say  20  years,  the  annual  average 
produce  in  busiiels  of  wbe^t  per  acre,  witb» 


out  manure  was  16},  with  farm  yard  man- 
ure exactly  double,  and  with  artificial  ma- 
nure 35f  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  however, 
soon  found  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
in  perfecting  the  methods  of  chemical  analy- 
sis before  comparative  analyses  could  afford 
much  assistance  in  determining  the  relative 
productiveness  ofdifferent  soils,  and  to  this 
he  applied  himself  with  great  skill  and  suc- 
cess. Even  after  all  his  investigation  Mr. 
Lawes  believes  that  the  elucidation  of  agri- 
cultural principles  must  be  looked  for  from 
a  due  consideration  of  vegetable  physiology 
as  well  as  chemistry,  of  the  special  func- 
tional peculiarities  and  resources  of  differ- 
ent plants,  as  well  as  their  actual  percent- 
age composition. 

•^'The  explanation  of  the  distinctive  func- 
tions of  crops  grown  in  rotation,  he  con- 
tends, are  found  in  the  character  and  length 
of  life  of  the  different  plant ;  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  roots  in  regard  to  number,  range, 
size,  &c.,  and  to  their  aptitude  to  derive 
more  of  their  food  and  moisture  from  the 
surface  or  from  the  sub-soil ;  finally  in  the 
greater  capacity  of  some  for  liberating  and 
assimilating  food  not  available  for  others, 
or  for  arresting  food  which  would  other- 
wise be  washed  out  of  the  soil." 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer 

The  Compost  Heap. 

The  excrement  of  all  animals  is  usually 
denominated  manure.  There  are  also 
very  many  substances,  which,  while  of 
themselves  would  not  be  termed  manures, 
possess  high  manurial  value,  and  for  which 
reason  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste-  These  substances  are  comprised  in 
all  waste  material  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature,  and  when  properly  brought  together 
form  the  compost  heap.  Is  the  dwelling 
surrounded  by  shade  trees,  then  the  fallen 
foliage  is  one  of  the  substances  tliat  may  be 
incorporated;  or  if  prefered  this  can  be  used 
for  bedding  in  the  stables  to  mix  with  the 
manure.  Without  particularizing,  all  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  chip  dirt,  weeds, 
the  refuse  from  the  cellar,  and  all  such 
substances,  should  be  brought  together. 

There  are  special  modes  of  preparing 
compost  heaps  of  manure,  mineral  fertil- 
izers, etc.,  but  our  compost  heap  is  to 
contain  only  what  might  otherwise  remain 
unappropriated.  In  the  first  place  we 
'  would  obtain  sods  and  earth  sufficient  fof 
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a  foundation  and  to  ijive  shape  to  the  heap, 
then  put  on  any  of  the  substances  above 
named  as  they  are  obtained,  and  if  an 
animal  dies,  even  though  it  be  no  larger  than 
a  fowl  let  that  be  thrown  in  and  covered 
with  earth  or  road  wash  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  of  the  amonia  or  gases  arising 
from  the  natural  decay  oi  animal  matter. 

When  the  cellar  is  cleaned  in  the  spring, 
let  all  the  rubbish,  such  as  refuse  turnips, 
beets,  onions,  potatoes  and  cabbage  stu  nps 
be  also  added. 

During  house  cleaning  when  the  white- 
wash kettle  is  brought  into  requisition,  do 
not  forget  to  throw  the  remainder  of  the 
wash  upon  the  heap,  as  it  will  add  to  its 
fertility  and  help  retain  the  escaping  gases 
if  any. 

If  situated  sufficiently  near  the  dwelling, 
as  it  should  be,  the  contents  oi  the  wash- 
tub  should  be  applied,  and  as  the  heap  in- 
creases in  size,  additions  of  muck  or  turf 
should  occasionally  be  made  to  absorb  the 
the  wash  water  and  retain  its  manureal 
elements. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  every 
particular  as  regards  the  additions  to  be 
made,  for  any  farmer  who  has  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  form  a  compost  heap  of 
such  loose  materials  as  have  been  left  to 
decay  where  they  chance  to  be,  will  be  sure 
to  make  everything  count. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  atmosphere 
that  assists  the  process  of  decomposition 
and  decay,  and  therefore  in  order  that  this 
process  may  be  as  rapid  a  id  successful  as 
possible,  it  will  become  necessary  that  the 
material  of  which  the  compost  is  composed 
be  occasionlly  forked  over  whereby  it 
V^ecomes  more  thoroughly  mixed,  and  from 
its  exposure  to  the  air  decomposition  has- 
tened. 

■  It  must  be  understood  that  the  contents 
of  such  a  compost  as  has  been  described 
will  not  possess  as  great  fertilizing  power 
as  stable  manure  for  all  purposes,  but  there 
are  very  many  different  ways  in  which 
fertilizers  arc  employed  and  very  frequent 
ly  for  a  crop  that  does  not  require  as  strong 
forcing  as  with  manure,  this  substance  will 
serve  even  a  better  purpose,  produce  a 
better  crop  and  so  save  the  manure  for 
some  other  and  more  desirable  application. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  that 
such  a  portion  of  the  material,  it  need  not 
consume  any  great  amount  of  extra  time 

ifl  it9  iiccumuhtion,  especially  ia  all  ca«><?a 


of  cleaning  up,  for  when  once  got  together, 
it  must  be  removed  somewhere,  and  might 
as  well,  and  far  better  too,  to  the  compost 
heap,  than  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  the 
side  of  the  highway  where  it  becomes  a 
nuisance,  rather  than  being  employed  as 
a  source  of  advantage  to  the  farm. 

William  H.  Yeomans. 
Columbia  Conn. 


Foi'  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

The  Hay  Harvest 


Is,  or  should  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ones  on  the  farm,  and  no  farming  is  at 
all  complete  without  plenty  of  hav,  and 
good  clover  or  other  grass  sods  to  utilize  as 
the  basis  lor  improving  the  fertility  of  the 
farm.  It  has  not  been  many  years  since 
hay,  home  grown,  was  very,  very  scarce 
throughout  most  of  our  Southern  States, 
and  even  now  many  of  our  farmers  might 
profitably  raise  much  more  hay  than  they 
do  at  present.  While  "  corn  blades  "  are 
most  excellent  provender  for  horses,  it  can 
never  entirely  take  the  place  of  good  hay, 
for  good,  clean  timothy  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  no  doubt  not  equalled  for  a  provender 
for  driving  horses.  While  it  is  not  every 
piece  of  farm  land  that  will  profitably  pro- 
duce timothy,  which  requires  strong  soil, 
it  can  soon  be  made  suitable,  if  manure, 
either  green  manure,  (clover  sod,  buck- 
wheat &c  , )  or  from  the  stable  or  barn  yard, 
it  is  practiced  for  a  couple  of  years.  For 
shipping  purposes,  timothy  undoulDtedly 
pays  the  farmers  best  to  raise,  for  it  com- 
mands a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  when 
properly  baled  and  having  been  cured  and 
harvested  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  meadow  land 
(not  marshy  or  low,)  which  could  profita- 
bly be  made  into  a  clover  or  a  timothy 
patch,  paying  far  better  than  leaving  the 
piece  grow  up  to  the  natural  short  and  soft 
grasses,  and  then  pasturing  it  down  to  se- 
cure the  profit  from  the  piece  of  ground. 

Ofcoursewedo  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  ground  is  better  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  these  grasses  than  other 
pieces  of  ground,  but  merely  give  them  as 
being  desirable  on  account  of  being  able 
to  realize  more  profit  by  seeding  to  cultivat- 
ed grasses  than  by  permitting'the  piece  to 
run  to  the  natural  growth  of  vegetation 

whi9h  is  usually  relied  upon  in  such  plactvS 
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in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 

It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  season  to 
speak  of  harvesting:,  but  we  can  advise  our 
readers  who  have  full  barns  not  to  feed  too 
lavishly  as  good  hay  will  be  woith  market- 
ing ere  long,  owing  to  the  warm,  dry  spell 
during  last  August.  E.  Jr., 


Ensilage. 


1 2th  May,  1882. 

Editor  Md.  Farmer : — Dear  Sir — I  no- 
tice in  the  May  number  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer  an  article  on  ensilage  from  Mr. 
A.  L.  Taveau,  that  has  been  read  by  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  the  idea  of 
storing  pea  vines  in  a  silo,  without  cutting 
them,  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  if  this  can 
be  successfully  done  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  the  ensilagist,  as  I  find  pea  vine  one 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  food  for 
stock ;  the  pea  vine  is  also  the  best  and 
easiest  crop  to  grow  for  ensilage,  and  as  it 
leaves  the  land  in  much  better  condition 
after  the  crop  than  any  other  crop  I  know 
of,  by  shading  the  land  and  the  roots  rot- 
ting in  the  land  and  also  loosening  the  land 
to  a  considerable  depth,  &c. 

The  great  objection  to  pea  vines  is  that 
they  are  extremely  expensive  to  handle 
and  get  through  the  cutting  machine,  as  I 
have  found  that  about  4  or  5  loads  of  corn 
fodder  can  be  cut  in  the  same  time  that  one 
load  of  pea  vines  can  be  cut,  this  is  my  ob- 
servation though  I  have  not  made  the  test 
by  trying. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taveau,  Jr, 
the  following  important  questions  concern- 
ing his  experience  with  the  peavines.  At 
what  stage  was  the  vine  in  when  they  were 
harvested,  were  the  peas  sown  broadcast, 
if  so,  how  many  bushels  per  acre  were 
sown,  also  were  the  vines  runnhig,  when 
cut,  or  did  he  find  them  much  tangled  or 
hard  to  handle.  Also,  please  state  if  the 
stock  ate  the  stems  of  the  vines  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  ;  was  the  color  of  the  vines 
changed  ;  did  not  the  ensilage  smell  or 
taste  acid. 

I  tried  a  silo  of  corn  fodder,  last  winter, 
174  feet  long  and  11 J  feet  wide,  and  about 
10  feet  deep,  and  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  results,  but  would  much  prefer  to 
grow  the  peavine  for  the  ensilage,  also 
would  rather  have  the  pea  vine  for  feed  or 
at  least  would  prefer  it  mixed,  and  would 
bt;  much  obliged  if  you  would  forward  this 


letter  to  Mr.  Taveau,  at  once,  as  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  him  before  I  plant  my 
crop  of  peas. 

Our  season  for  last  month  has  been  ra- 
ther dry,  fine  stand  of  cotton  and  the  farm- 
ers are  getting  it  in  a  fine  condition.  Small 
grain  promises  fine.  Wheat  is  rusting  on 
the  head,  but  think  we  will  have  a  fine  crop. 
Oats  and  barley  never  better. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Stribling. 

The  following  is  the  reply  to  the  above. 

Messrs  Editors: — My  attention  having 
bf^en  called  to  the  above  remarks  and  queries 
of  your  esteemed  correspondent,  with  ref- 
ance  to  the  use  of  Pea  vines  for  ensilage; 
and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  imparting  to 
him  whatever  information  I  may  have 
gained  from  my  limited  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  same;  and  will  reply  to  his  seve- 
ral questions  in  tke  order  in  which  they 
appear. 

Seeding  was  commenced  about  the  last 
w^eek  of  April,  upon  an  early  fallow,  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  thoroughly 
worked  under  with  a  riding  cultivator,  and, 
afterwards,  gone  over  with  a  smoothing 
harrow.  I  here  recommend  the  use  of  a 
spring  tooth  harrow;  in  which  case,  the 
smoothing  harrow  could  be  dispensed  with, 
as  the  spring  tooth  harrow  would  work  up 
the  soil  thoroughly,  besides  leaving  it 
smov)th  and  level. 

The  stage  of  growth  in  which  the  crop 
was,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  was  that  of  full 
bloom,  and  was  selected,  rather  with  a  view 
of  turning  under  the  greater  portion  for 
fallow,  for  former  experience  had  developed 
the  fact  that  if  it  was  permitted  to  run  to 
vines  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  any 
plow  to  turn  them  under  properly;  and  upon 
this  account,  cutting  was  commenced  before 
the  vines  had  attained  their  full  growth, 
and  were,  consequently,  very  delicate,  and 
packed  as  closely  as  was  desirous. 

As  a  regular  food  for  stock,  during  the 
winter,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  equaled; 
for  when  fed  to  sheep,  and  cattle,  they 
devour  every  portion,  including  the  stems. 

When  taken  from  the  silo,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  steamed;  and, 
in  fact,  it  had  been  stored  away  quite  warm, 
and  I  might  say,  taken  out  in  the  same 
conditions,  with  the  addition  of  a  strong 
odor;  which,  although  not  disagreeable, 
wa§  exceedingly  strong,  imparting  the 
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same  to  whatever  came  in  contact  with  it. 

T  am  under  the  impression  that  Peas,  or 
clover,,  for  ensilage,  are  far  preferable  to 
corn;  as  either  are  by  no  mean?  as  exhaus- 
tive to  the  soil  as  corn;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  leaves  the  land  in  better  condition 
for  further  cropping. 

Having^  occupied  more  of  your  space  and 
attention  than  I  anticipated,  I  shall  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  the  above  may  prove  of 
interest  to  your  correspondent. 

A.  S.  Taveau  Jr., 


Ensilage. — There  is  much  controversy 
in  reg-ard  to  the  value  of  ensilage.  In  a 
practical  question  of  this  kind,  experience 
is  of  more  value  then  hypothesis.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Benjamin  P. 
Ware  (who  we  know  to  be  careful  of  his 
statements  and  strictly  conscientious  in  all 
he  says)  sums  up  his  results  of  feediuj^  en- 
silage during  the  past  winter,  in  a  letter  to 
that  paper,  and  from  which  we  briefly  ex- 
tract the  following  remarks: 

"On  the  2ist  of  April,  I  finished  feeding 
ensilage  to  my  cattle,  having  for  five  months 
fed  to  my  cows  sixty  pounds  of  ensilage 
per  day,  composed  of  green  corn  cut  when 
the  ears  had  formed,  and  on  some  of  them 
the  grain  was  in  the  milk.  With  this  was 
mixed  a  portion  of  rowan,  cut  and  put  in 
the  silo  also  green.  With  this  quantity 
was  fed  to  the  cows  giving  milk,  three 
quarts  of  cotton  seed  meal,  and  no  hay  or 
anything  else  during  the  five  months. 

"I  then  began  to  feed  English  hay  of 
fine  quality,  instead  of  ensilage,  giving  in 
addition  the  same  quanity  of  cotton  seed 
meal.  After  one  week  feeding  thus,  I 
carefully  weiged  the  hay  consumed.  My 
object  was  to  give  the  cows  all  they  would 
eat  of  both  ensilage  and  hay,  and  to  learn 
the  value  of  ensilage  for  food  when  com- 
pared with  hay  at  market  price  as  the 
standard.  I  found  that  the  cows,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton-seed  meal,  would  eat 
sixteen  pounds  of  hay  each  per  day  on  an 
average  in  a  herd  of  five  cows  against  sixty 
pounds  of  ensilage;  and  I  found  by  meas- 
urement that  the  herd  shrunk  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  nine  per  cent,  on  hay  from  that 
of  ensilage.  I  do  not  discover  any  special 
change  m  the  condition  of  the  stock  by  the 
change  in  the  feed.  They  are  and  have 
been  looking  well  all  winter. 

By  this  experiment  I  find  that  sixty 


pounds  of  ensilage  is  equal  in  feeding  value 
with  1 6  pounds  of  English  hay.  And 
calling  the  hay  wonh  twenty  d(>llars  per 
ton,  would  make  the  ensilage  worth  six 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  per  ton,  and  as 
a  milk  producer  nine  per  cent,  more,  which 
would  amount  to  seven  dollars  and  twenty- 
six  cents  per  ton  for  ensilage,  as  compared 
with  hay  at  twenty  dollars  per  ton." 

From  Mr.  Ware's  remarks  we  further 
glean  that  land  which  would  produce  two 
tons  of  hay,  per  acre,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
produce  as  least  twenty  tons  of  ensilage 
corn,  thus  securing  about  three  times  the 
feeding  value  over  the  same  quantity  of 
land  in  hay. — Mr.  Saunders  in  National 
Tribune. 


Dried  Fodder  and  Fruits. 


To  the  Editor  Massachusetts  Ploughman  : 
In  the  Ploughman  of  Ma)^  6th  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  R.  Nichols  on  dried  fodder 
and  fruits.  There  are  some  things  I  can- 
not well  agree  with  him  upon. 

Drying  fodder  of  any  kind  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  make  shift  to  bridge 
over  to  the  growing  season  again.  Fodder 
dried  is  not  nearly  as  vakiablc  as  green 
grass.  Grass  that  grows  in  June  will  make 
double  the  beef,  milk  and  butter,  juid  of 
better  quality,  than  the  same  amount  of 
grass  dried  into  hay.  Any  man  who  is 
obliged  to  use  brain  and  muscle  in  connec- 
tion, as  I  am,  knows  this  to  be  a  f.ict.  As 
Mr.  Nichols  says,  the  question  is.  what  is 
lost  in  drying?  A  great  deal  is  lost.  He 
says  that  which  evaporates  in  drying  is 
pure  water.  No  one  will  doubt  th-U  ;  but 
place  this  same  water  back  again  and  it 
has  a  big  value.  That  is  where  it  is.  And 
if  the  water  can  be  kept  in  the  grass  through 
the  winter,  milk  can  be  made  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  it  is  now.  If  we  try  to  raise 
corn  and  vegetable  by  generated  heat, 
without  sun  or  air.  we  should  fail  every 
time.  The  sun  and  air  are  necessary  to 
their  development;  so,  also,  is  this  water 
essential  to  give  value  to  the  constituents 
of  the  grass  ;  dry  out  this  water,  and  much 
of  the  substan'^es  that  are  valuable  remain 
dormant,  as  the  earth  wouid  without  sun 
and  air. 

I  find  that  grass  cut  CRrly  in  the  morning, 
while  the  dew  is  on,  makes  better  hay  than 
if  cut  when  the  dew  ia  off;  it  doesn't  scorch 
jii)d  burn  so,  |)iit  dp*'!^  ino^^  gruduul.  Mimi 
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is  all  cut  for  the  day  by  half-past  eight ; 
the  swaths  are  then  shaken  up,  and  the 
tedder  kept  going  until  noon.  In  this  way 
the  hay  does  not  crumble  up.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  hay  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  any  longer  than  is  actually  nec- 
essary. The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
manure  spread  upon  the  surface  —  the 
quicker  it  can  be  covered  up  the  better, 
whatever  any  one  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
lor  these  are  facts  proved  by  one  who  has 
had  to  paddle  his  own  canoe. 

II  there  is  anything  I  hate  to  cure  it  is 
clover  ;  it  takes  so  long  a  time  to  make  it 
without  a  loss  of  the  leaves  and  a  risk  of 
getting  it  wet.  I  shall  have  two  acres  of 
clover  ;  it  looks  very  promising  at  this  time. 
I  shall  place  it  in  a  silo  that  I  built  in  one 
corner  of  my  barn  cellar,  in  March.  I  am 
rather  short  in  barn  room,  and  in  domg 
this  way,  I  shall  gain  four  tons'  capacity  of 
room,  which  will  be  quite  an  item,  besides 
a  great  saving  of  value.  Now  I  have  a 
half  acre  of  rye — shall  commence  to  cut  to 
feed  out  on  May  i6th.  When  I  feed  this 
rye  the  milk  increases  over  the  best  of  clo- 
ver hay,  with  the  same  amonnt  of  grain. 
Why  is  this  so  ?  ]•  F. 

Billerica,  Mass. 


POU  LTR  Y  HOUSE. 


Raising  Ducks. 

While  plenty,  of  water  is  not  objection- 
able, except  in  the  case  of  the  very  small 
ducklings,  hundreds  can  be  annually  raised 
where  the  water  has  to  be  supplied  artifici- 
ally. Where  there  is  a  small  stream  near 
the  house  it  can  be  used  for  the  ducks,  or 
enough  of  it  can  be  diverted  from  its  source 
to  make  a  small  artificial  pond,  which  is, 
perhaps  the  best. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
might  raise  large  flocks  of  ducks,  annually, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort,  and  the  pro- 
fits could  not  help  but  be  satisfactory,  if 
the  birds  were  properly  managed.  As 
ducks  get  most  of  their  living  off  the  grass, 
they  are  profitable  to  raise  where  there  is 
no  small  fruit.  Any  little,  low,  shed  hke 
houses  will  do  for  ducks,  and  the  only 
thing  to  keep  them  properly  is  to  keep  the 
place  clean  and  well  supplied  with  straw  or 
fine  hay  as  a  bedding. 

The  domestic  duck  is  not  supposed  to 


be  an  exemplary  sitter.  She  requires 
more  care  when  she  sits,  for,  as  she  cannot 
go  to  her  food  like  the  hen,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  place  it  before  her,  and  she 
will  be  contented  with  it,  w^hatever  the 
quality.  It  has  even  been  remarked  that 
when  ducks  are  too  well  fed  they  will  not 
sit  ^vell  ;  but  even  if  they  do,  another  ser- 
ious objection  is  brought  against  them,  and 
that  is,  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  duck 
mother  will  strike  a  bee  line  for  the  first 
pond,  puddle  or  stream  with  her  brood,  re- 
gardless of  consequence,  and  is  apt  to  stay 
in  the  water  until  the  young  ducklings  are 
"wet  through,"  then  many  of  them  die  of 
chills  and  cramps. 

All  these  reasons  often  induce  poultry 
keepers  to  have  duck  eggs  hatched  by 
hens,  aud  being  more  assiduous  than  ducks, 
these  foster-mothers  take  an  affection  for 
the  young,  to  watch  over  which,  requires 
close  attention,  because,  as  these  are  una- 
ble to  accompany  them  on  the  water,  for 
which  they  show  the  greatest  propensity 
as  soon  as  released  from  the  shell,  they  fol- 
low the  mother  hen  on  dry  land,  and  get 
a  little  hardy  before  they  venture  into  the 
water  without  any  guide. 

Ducks  are  easily  kept,  from  the  shell. 
After  they  have  passed  the  critical  period, 
like  chicks  and  poults,  they  are  industrious 
foragers,  and  thrive  rapidly.  Their  keen 
appetite,  capacious  craws  and  strong  diges- 
tive organs,  enable  them  to  assimilate  any 
kind  of  coarse  or  refuse  food.  It  is  best 
to  restrict  them  in  their  liberty  until  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and  supply  them 
up  to  that  time  with  very  little,  if  any,  more 
water  than  they  need  for  dtinking  purposes, 
and  there  will  be  several  more  ducks  ra  sed. 

Their  food  for  the  first  few  weeks  may 
be  crumbled  bread  sopped  in  milk,  oatmeal 
or  barley  meal  cake  with  milk,  and  cooked 
corn  meal  and  nettle  leaves  chopped  fine, 
to  which  milk  may  be  added.  When  they 
are  from  three  to  four  weeks  old,  barley 
or  oats  thrown  into  water  may  be  giveri 
for  a  change.  The  great  thing  in  pushing 
the  birds  along  is  always  to  have  some 
food  in  their  crops,  and  directly  they  be- 
come tired  of  one  kind  of  food,  at  once 
change  it  and  so  induce  them  to  eat,  as 
the  more  they  consume  the  faster  they 
grow  and  the  earlier  they  are  fit  for  the 
takle. 

At  six  or  seven  months  old  a  well  kept 
duck  makes  a  toothsome  viand  for  the  best 
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of  tables.  Myriads  of  them  are  readily 
sold  in  the  fall  at  remunerative  prices,  and 
all  through  the  cold  season  they  are  in 
constant  demand  in  our  city  markets. — 
Poultry  Editor  in  Farmers  Magazine  and 
Rural  Guide. 


Whole  Wheat  for  Fowls. 


There  is  more  solid  nutriment  in  whole 
wheat,  as  a  feed  for  poultry,  than  in  any 
of  the  cereals,  weight  for  weight.  It  is  an 
excellent  kind  of  grain  for  this  use,  though 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  other  sorts ; 
but  too  much  of  this  liearty  feed  is  detri- 
mental, particularly  when  carelessly  fed  to 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  etc. 

Fowls  are  partial  to  wheat.  It  helps  the 
laying  capacity  of  hens,  bnt  it  should  not 
be  used  except  with  discretion  as  to  the 
quantity  allowed  them  daily.  An  excess 
of  this  raw  grain  will  induce  a  looseness  in 
the  bowels  very  frequently.  It  is  easy  of 
digestion,  and  should  be  furnished  in  mod- 
eration, as  a  needful  and  most  desirable 
variety,  in  conjunction  with  other  dry 
grains,  such  as  cracked  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  etc. 

If  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth 
wheat  is  allowed  with  the  other  cereals 
mentioned,  for  ordinary  purposes  in  laying 
season,  hens  will  do  quite  as  well,  and  they 
can  thus  be  kept  in  better  average  condi- 
tion than  by  a  greater  allowance.  We 
have  proved  this  by  frequent  experiments 
in  feeding. —  The  Poultry  Nation. 


THE  DAIRY. 


For  the  Maryland  Faimer. 

Why  we  Churn. 


The  popular  idea  of  churning  has  been 
for  years,  that  the  butter  globules  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  of  peculiar  organ- 
ism, formed  by  the  casein  of  the  milk,  and 
that  churning  was  for  the  purpose  of  rup- 
turing this  envelope,  so  that  the  fatty  mat- 
ters might  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  each 
other  by  the  peculiar  affinity  or  attraction 
they  have  for  each  other  when  liberated, 
and  thus  forms  the  mass  or  churning  of 
butter. 

Then  the  question  was  brought  up^  why 
that  sour  cream  "come"  so  much  sooner 
than  the  sweet ;  and  the  answer  was,  that 


the  acidity  of  the  cream  destroyed  in  part 
this  supposed  or  iheoretical  membrane, 
and  it  was  all  the  more  easily  broken. 
This  membrane  always  has  been  one  of 
conjectural  existence,  and  why  it  ever  had 
an  existence,  when  the  simple  experiment 
of  burying  cream  in  the  earth,  in  a  porous 
sack  would  result  in  butter,  the  milk  or 
rather  the  serums  being  absorbed  by  the 
soil,  leaving  the  larger  globules,  or  what- 
ever state  cream  may  be  in,  behind ;  but 
as  these  envelopes  would  remain,  encasing 
the  butter  globules,  it  would  not  yet  be 
butter,  from  the  fact  that  these  "shots  of 
butter"  could  not  adhere. 

Of  late,  the  manufacture  of  hard  cheese 
has  brought  out  a  machine  for  making  false 
cream  from  the  emulsification,  or  complete 
mixing  of  lard  in  30  times  its  bulk  or  weight 
of  skim  milk,  and  with  this  machine  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  whole  milk,  and  the  af- 
ter raising  of  cream,  and  certainly  there  is 
no  caseinous  envelope  in  this  case,  though 
the  fatty  globules  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance of  butter  globules,  covered  with  their 
envelopes  of  casein. 

Driven  from  the  membrane  theory,  it  is 
now  brought  forward  with  some  show  of 
authority,  that  the  butter  exists  in  the  milk 
in  a  liquid  form,  or  state,  and  does  not 
solidify  until  afterwards.  If  milk  is  exam- 
ined as  soon  as  the  cream  has  commenced 
to  appear,  the  microscope  will  show  a  shin- 
ing, buttery  mass,  and  no  signs  of  solidifi- 
cation, or  the  globular  state,  can  be  found 
until  the  cream  has  descended  in  tempera- 
ture below  the  freezing  point.  If  this  cream 
is  agitated  by  regular  churning,  the  micro- 
scope reveals  that  form,  soon  begins  to 
take  place,  and  instead  of  the  creamery, 
or  shiny  appearance,  they  begin  to  become 
rough,  and  the  spherical  form  is  lost.  As 
the  churning  goes  on,  this  roughness  in- 
creases, and  the  cream  begins  to  thicken, 
which  is  the  cream  attaching  itself,  one 
particle  with  another,  and  at  last,  there  is 
a  "breaking  up"  or  a  more  sudden  chemi- 
cal change,  more  complete  solidification 
sets  in,  the  separation  of  the  seiums,  casein 
and  the  other  constituent  parts  ensues,  and 
we  ha\'e  seperate  butter. 

Butter  that  refuses  to  come,  is  simply 
exhibitii^g  a  state  of  repulsion,  a  suspension 
of  the  adhesiveness  of  quick  coming  cream, 
and  does  not  present  that  "agglutination" 
that  it  should.  This  adhesiveness  may  be 
made  to  order  by  raising  the  temperature 
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of  the  cream  to  a  point  which  will  compel 
them  to  adhere,  but  as  this  temperature  al- 
so affects  other  elements  and  combinations 
which  also  exists  in  the  cream,  the  butter 
will  have  that  actual  worthless  look,  that 
white,  waxy  and  soft  butter  so  often  has, 
when  none  of  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture are  observed.  Scalding  milk  in 
the  fall  to  make  it  come  better,  is  only  this 
same  "heroic  treatment,"  but  it  is  not  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  stage  of  temperature 
and  hence  little  harm  is  done,  perhaps,  un- 
der most  circumstances,  none. 

But  what  causes  butter  globules  to  ad- 
here when  agitated,  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion rather  than  actual  knowledge.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  "agglutination,"  but  this  matter 
that  "glues"  them  is  as  yet  wholly  brain 
matter.  A  substance  that  has  been  named 
"hydrate  of  casein"  and  thought  to  be 
hberated  by  the  agitation  of  the  casein  is 
credited  now  with  being  this  uniting  power. 
Once  the  idea  was  that  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  buttermilk  that  can  soon  be  expelled 
from  the  butter,  acted  as  an  attracting  force, 
but  even  the  scientific  men  of  the  dairy 
world  find  that  cream  has  no  seeming  rules 
to  govern  it  in  its  production  and  care. 

If  this  theory  of  liquid  cream  and  hy- 
drate of  casein  is  true,  the  letting  of  cream 
stand  until  sour  is  only  to  save  labor  in 
churning,  by  awaiting  a  development  of 
this  "hydrate"  by  some  unexplained  chem- 
ical process,  and  when  the  agitation  of  the 
cream  takes  place,  this  substance  is  liber- 
ated, and  being  absorbed  by  the  fatty  mat- 
ters of  the  cream,  the  separation  takes 
place,  and  a  brief  moment  of  thought, 
aided  by  theory,  to  give  them  authority, 
will  tell  why  we  churn.  J.  G. 

Ohio,  April,  1882. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Milk  Test  ©1"  Jersey  Cows. 


Enclosed  find  tests  of  three  more  of  my 
herd.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  19? 
month  old  heifer,  Soekel  D.,  she  bids  fair 
so  make  a  wonderful  record,  as  she  is  grow  - 
ing  finely,  is  of  good  form  and  undoubt- 
edly cut  out  for  work.  You  will  note  that 
Belmeda  is  the  4th  danghter  of  superb 
1956,  that  have  done  above  the  average  in 
my  herd.  Princes  Sheila  had  a  record  of 
14  lbs.  when  I  bought  her,  she  increases  it 
1 1  lbs.    She  came  in  season  the  latter  part 


of  the  week,  which  I  think  took  off  from 
the  cream  some,  as  for  the  first  3 J  days 
she  made  7  lbs.  15  oz.  . 

Soekel  D  12887,  sire  Superb  1956, 
dam  Soekel  2d  2959,  nineteen  and  a  half 
months  old : 


May  2, 
"  4, 

"  7, 


Milk. 
M..tl  lbs 
'  ..lU" 

'  ..Hi  " 

'  ..in  " 

'  ..lU  " 

'  ..11  " 
'  ..11  " 


Milk. 
M.  .lOilbs. 
.11  " 
.lOf  " 
•  lOi  " 
.104-  " 
.101  " 
.101  " 


Cream. 
6i  lbs. 

6i  " 
6  " 
6  " 
6  " 
6i  " 
6i  " 


Total  TSilbs.  74  lbs.  43i  l])s. 

Butter  for  the  week  9  lbs.  11  ozs. 


Belmeda  6229,  sire  Superb,  1956 
Orphean,  4636,  five  years  old  : 

Milk.  Milk. 

May  14,  P.  M..17|lbs. 

"    15,  A.M.  .ISilbs.  "  ..17i 

"    16,     "  ..18  "  "  ..17i 

"    17,     "  ..171  "  "  ..16 

"    18,     "  ..17|  "  "  ..17 

"    19,     "  ..17i  "  "  ..17 

"    20,     "  ..17i  "  "  ..16i 

"    21,     "  ..17  "  "  .. 


,  dam 


Cream. 
4  lbs. 

8i  - 
8i  " 

fl 

8i  " 


Total  122flbs.  119  lbs.    57  lbs. 

Butter  for  the  week  14  lbs.  9  ozs. 

Princes  Sheila  7297,  four  years  old, 
sire  Champion  of  America- 1567,  dam  Elsie 
Burnside,  5598 : 


Milk. 

Milk. 

Cream. 

May  14, 

P.M..  18  lbs. 

41  lbs. 

"    15,  A.  M 

.  .19ilbs. 

"  ..19  " 

8f  " 

"    16,  " 

..20  " 

"  ..20  " 

8i  " 

"    17,  " 

..201  u 

"  ..20  " 

8f 

"    18,  " 

..20  " 

"  ..191  u 

8i  " 

"    19,  " 

..19f  " 

"  ..20i  " 

8i  " 

"    20,  " 

..20  " 

"  ..19f  " 

8f  " 

"    21,  " 

..20  " 

4i  " 

Total  

,  139i  lbs. 

136f  lbs. 

60f  lbs. 

Butter  for  week  15  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  R.  Dykeman. 

Shippensburg,  May  29,  1882. 


"  It  has  more  than  realized  my  expectations, " 
says  Professor  DUGAN  CAMPBELL,  M.  D., 
LL  D.,  President  Royal  Collcsre  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  Member  General  Council  University 
of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  of  tne  Liebig  Co's  Coca  Beef 
Tonic. 

Invaluable  for  debility,  weak  lungs,  billious- 
ness,  dyspepsia,  female  -  complaint^,  asthma, 
malaria  liver  complaint,  sick  headache.  Beware 
of  covrnterfeits. 
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What  Milk  do  <'ows  Give. 

Cows  that  are  compelled  to  perform 
much  muscular  labor  as  going  fer  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  roam  over  a  large  area  in  order 
to  find  a  supply  of  food,  or  to  climb  moun- 
tainous pastures,  will  be  found  to  give  milk 
deficient  in  butter,  with  an  increase  incase- 
in.  So  when  cows  are  poorly  sheltered 
from  the  oold  aiul  exposed  to  driving  winds, 
the  butter  and  sugar  of  their  niilk  is  con- 
sumed by  the  respiratory  process  in  the 
effort  of  nature  to  keep  warm.  The  cattle 
of  Switzerland,  which  pastuiein  exposed 
situations  and  are  obliged  to  use  much  mus- 
cular exertion,  yeild  a  very  small  quantity 
of  butter,  but  a  large  proportion  of  cheese  ; 
yet  the  same  cattle  when  stall  fed  furnish  a 
large  aiuount  of  butter  and  very  little  cheese. 
The  kind,  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
supplied  to  the  cow,  together  with  atmos- 
pheric influences  and  general  surroundings, 
have  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
milk  produced. — Food  and  Health. 


Farm  Work  for  July. 


$»kim-Mi£k  aiui  Flaxseed  ior  Calves. 

Skim  milk  and  grass  alone  will  raise 
good  calves,  if  the  milk  is  abundant  and 
not  allowed  to  get  too  sour.  When  too 
sour,  it  causes  calves  to  scour,  and  thus 
counteracts  its  good  efiect.  Skim-milk  is 
well  adapted  to  raising  heifers  for  the  dairy, 
as  it  is  rich  in  albuminoids  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  to  give  a  strong  muscular  and  bonv 
development.  A  little  more  oil  would  im- 
prove it,  and  tor  this  purpose  flaxseed  is  a 
cheap  addition,  effectually  replacing  the 
cream  skimmed  ofi^.  The  large  percentage 
of  oil  it  contains  prevents  consti[)ation,  as 
well  as  scouring.  Flaxseed  should  be  boil- 
ed in  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  it 
then  forms  a  gelatinous  mass.  A  little  of 
tliis — say,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  jelly — 
mixed  with  warm  skim-milk,  is  enough  for 
a  calf  from  one  to  three  weeks  old.  As  the 
calf  grows  older,  this  amount  is  increased. 

If  oil  meal  is  used,  it  should  be  linseed 
meal,  and  not  cotton-seed  meal,  f)r  calves. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  not  so  easy  of  diges- 
tion— is  rather  constipating — thus  adds  to 
this  quality  in  skim-milk.  With  the  skim- 
milk  and  flaxseed  we  raised  grade  Jersey 
heifer  calves  to  five  hundred  pounds'  weight 
at  six  ajxl  seven  months  old,  last  season. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been  bet- 
ter fed  on  new  milk.  When  the  milk  be- 
comes short,  linseed  meal  may  very  prof- 
itably be  added. — Live  Stock  Journal, 


Tliis  month  is  usually  tlip  harvest  month  in  the 
Middle  States,  l)iit  owing  to  the  favorable  season 
for  the  i-ye,  wheat  and  grass  crop«,  harvest  is  no 
doubt  nearly  over,  l)ut  the  corn  crop  beins:  late 
will  tax  the  full  energies  of  the  farmer,  who  has 
also  a  hay  harvest,  and  tobacco  with  other  crops 
re(iuiring  immediate  attention.  No  farmer  or 
farm  hand  can  atlord  to  idle  away  a  moment  dur- 
ing, busy,  hot  July. 

Corn  Crop. 

For  this  crop  we  repeat  what  we  liave  often 
said,  stir  the  ground  with  cultivators  once  every 
six  or  ten  days,  I  eep  the  land  clear  of  weeds 
and  grass,  and  give  level  culture  always.  Stop 
working  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  tassel  and  at  last 
working  sow  cow  peas,  one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  sow,  broadcast,  plaster  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

Broadcast  Corn. 

Sow  a  few  acres  of  corn  on  rich,  ground, 
plowed  deep  and  harrowed  well.  Sow  three 
bushels,  if  broadcast,  but  we  prefer  drilling  it  in 
drills,  three  feet  apart,  and  10  or  12  grains  to  the 
foot  in  the  drill.  Cultivate  it  tw^o  or  three  times 
and  you  will  have  a  heavy  crop  of  fodder,  or  tor 
ensilage — for  either  purpose  cut  it  when  the  ears 
are  forming,  or  before  the  stalks  get  hard. 
Millet. 

Millet  may  be  seeded  up  to  the  10th  of  the 
month — a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam  or  an  alluvial 
is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth.  But  any 
soil  will  grow  millet  ex«u^pt  a  stitl' clay,  provided 
it  is  properly  cultivated.    Sow  broadcast. 

iludntitij  of  ,S('c(i  to  the  Acre —V^hvn  for  hay, 
sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  when  tor  grain  sow 
only  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 

I'ime  of  Cutting.  -  Cut  as  soon  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  seed  begins  to  turn  yellow.  If  al- 
lowed to  get  dead  ripe,  the  loss  by  shattering  is 
ver}-  great. 

Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat  may  be  put  in  the  ground  up  to 
the  10th  of  this  month.  The  haulm  is  not  very 
nutritious,  especially  when  compared  with  mil- 
let or  broadcast  corn  ;  but  the  value  of  the  grain 
when  ground  into  meal  is  too  well  known  to 
lovers  of  buckwheat  cakes,  to  need  any  eulogy 
from  us. 

Frepa ration  of  the  Soil.—Mnnum  liberally.  If 
fertilizers  are  used,  spread  broadcast  and  plough 
lightly  under.  Sow  the  seed  and  harrow  welj, 
Sow  ouc  busUiel  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
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Time  of  Cutting. — Cat  when  one  half  of  the 
grain  begins  to  turn  black.  If  intended  for  for- 
age only,  cut  as  soon  as  the  plant  comes  into 
bloom. 

Fall  Potatoe^i. 

Keep  the  vines  well  hoed  and  cultivated.  See 
that  the  soil  is  kept  perfectly  free  of  weeds,  and 
as  loose  and  open  as  possible.  Potatoes  will  not 
grow  well  in  a  close,  compact  soil.  If  any  fur- 
ther fertilizers  are  needed  to  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  growing  plants,  scatter  over  the  drills  a 
mixture  of  ten  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  one  bushel 
of  plaster,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  sort  of  salt. 
This  will  suffice  for  an  acre. 

Kill  the  Colorado  bug  by  doses  of  Paris  Grreeu 
or  Royal  Purple,  mixed  with  plaster  or  common 
flour,  or  in  the  liquid  state.  Directions  for  pi-o- 
portions  go  with  the  packages  of  this  sure  rem- 
edy. Remember  that  both  are  deadly  poisons  to 
man  and  beast  as  well  as  to  the  bug  Use  it  on 
nothing  but  potatoes. 

Slieep. 

To  prevent  the  sheep  from  being  afflicted  by 
the  worms  that  infest  their  heads,  provide  a 
trough  under  cover  in  the  pasture  and  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  it,  three  times  a  week,  as 
much  tar  as  will  cover  it,  and  over  the  tar  sprin- 
kle a  layer  of  salt.  In  getting  at  the  tar  the 
sheep  will  smear  their  nostrils  and  thus  prevent 
the  fly  from  laying  its  eggs  in  the  latter. 

Caterpillars. 

Examine  the  fruit  trees  for  caterpillars  and  de- 
stroy them. 

Budding-  and  Inoculating-. 

The  proper  season  for  budding  and  inoculat- 
ing plum,  cherry,  apple  and  pear  trees  is  during 
this  month.  The  exact  time  for  doing  this  work 
is  when  the  bark  parts  easil}'  and  freely  from 
the  wood. 

JMangels,  Rnta  Bagas.  Beets,  *frc. 

Keep  these  free  of  weeds  and  frequently  hoed. 
Farm  Implements. 

Kemp's  Patent  Manure  Spreader,  Palcerizer  ami 
Cart  combined,  a  cut  of  which  is  given  in  the 
next  column. 

TTe  consider  this  the  best  and  most  useful  labor- 
saving  machine  for  distril>uting  manure  that  a  far- 
mer can  possess.  It  can  be  quickly  attached  to 
the  forward  wheels  of  any  orilinary  wagon.  "  It 
takes  the  coarsest  manure  and  applies  it  perfectly 
to  the  field,  without  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
in  composting,"  distributing  the  manure  more 
evenly  than  can  be  done  by  hand  with  the  fork 
or  shovel,  every  square  inch  of  sui-face  receiving 


its  proportion  of  manure.  It  saves  time  and  la- 
bor to  a  great  extent.  Those  who  have  used  it 
claim  that  it  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  and  do 
better  work.  This  spreader  has  received  the 
commendation  of  Pi'esident  Stockbridge,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  other 
prominent  agriculturists.  The  manufacturers 
thus  speak  of  it. 

"  The  principle  of  the  Kemp  ]\[anure  Spreader 
is,  that  it  is  a  substantial  cart  of  the  strougest 
construction,  containing  thirty  bushels,  or  about 
one-third  of  a  cord. 

The  floor  of  the  cart  is  a  revolving  apron, 
which  is  carried  backward  by  the  gearing,  bring- 
ing its  contents  against  a  rapidly  revolving  beat- 
er, which  finely  breaks  up  and  distributes  the 
manure. 

It  is  thrown  into  gear  hy  a  single  lever  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  driver's  seat,  and  throws  itself 
out  of  gear  when  the  load  is  spent. 


In  running  to  and  from  the  field  none  of  its 
machineiy  is  p  motion,  and  it  may  be  used  the 
season  through  the  same  as  an  ordinary  cart.  It 
needs  no  special  adjustment  for  diiferent  kinds 
of  work. 

It  will  thoroughly  and  evenly  spread  all  kinds 
of  manure  found  upon  the  farm,  from  the  rough- 
est and  toughest,  down  to  the  finest,  and  the  time 
required  to  spread  a  load  is  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  minutes  without  manual  labor. 

It  can  be  regulated  to  spread  difiercnt  quanti- 
ties of  manure  to  the  acre.  Tiie  farmer  may 
know^  just  how  much  manure  he  is  using,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  measuring  Jiis  field  and  his 
manure  pile.  It  can  be  accurately  regulated  to 
spread  any  number  of  bushels  of  ashes  to  the 
acre." 

Ever  anxious  to  bring  before  the  public  eye 
whatever  we  deem  likely  to  further  the  interests 
of*  farmers  and  save  labor,  and  help  to  increase 
profits,  we  cannot  overlook  this  machine.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  See  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Farmeb. 
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We  also  mention  a  Paria]  Green  and  Plaster 
Sawe?'  as  a  great  lielp  to  the  potato  grower,  a 
new  invention,  and  among  the  best  we  have 
seen,  esp(;eially  for  a  small  field,  shown  us  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Gaddess,  of  170  Biddle  street,  Bal- 
timore. Mr.  G.  invented  and  used  it  last  year 
with  great  success  and  has  this  year  put  it  on 
the  market.    The  price  will  be  very  low. 


Garden  Work  for  July. 

The  operations  in  the  garden  for  this  month 
are : — 

Preparation  of  Cabbage  Beds. — In  preparmg 
beds  tor  s(!t,ting  out  cabbage  plants,  see  that  they 
are  liberally  manui'ed  and  well  spaded.  The  soil 
cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  cabbage,  and  upon 
tlie  depth  to  which  it  is  dug  and  its  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  retaining  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture,  the  excellence  of  this  common  but 
most  useful  vegetable  will  largely  depend. 

Setting  oat  Cabbage  Plants. — Choose  a  moist, 
cloudy,  day,  or  on  one  which  there  is  a  soft  rain, 
and  when  either  occurs  set  out  the  plant  in  rows 
three  feet  apai't  and  tliirty  inches  distant  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  The  best  cabbages  for 
winter  use  are  Drumheads,  Flat  Dutch  and  Sav- 
oys— the  latter  being  in  some  respects  the  best 
of  all. 

Lettuce — Set  out  plants  to  mature  and  sow 
more  seed  for  later  crops. 

Melons,  Canieloujjes,  Cgmblins,  Cucumbers,  &c. — 
See  that  these  are  kept  well  hoed  and  free  o1 
weeds.    Water  freely  atler  sunset  in  dry  weather. 

Mangoes. — By  the  10th  of  the^nonth  sow  a 
bed  of  melons  for  mangoes. 

Cacuinbers. — Towards  the  close  of  the  mouth 
prepare  a  bed  and  sow  the  seed  of  cucumbers 
for  pickling. 

Bunch  Beuiis. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  buncli 
beans  every  ten  days,  to  follow  the  maturing 
crops  of  this  line  veg('t:il)le. 

Endi'oex  — Set  out  such  plants  as  are  already 
large  enough,  and  sow  fresh  seed  for  a  late  crop 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli. — Set  out  cauliflowei 
and  broccoli  plants  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Wail 
a8  in  the  ease  of  cabbage  plants,  for  a  rainy  da> 
or  else  jWant  after  the  sun  sets.  When  the  plant 
lug  is  (h)ne,  water  freely  and  always  do  the  sanu 
in  dry  weather. 

Celery —VVmA  o\\{.  cQ\vvy  for  fall  and  wintej 
use. 

Pot  and  Medicinal  //(^yA-i.— Gather  these  in  dr} 
weather.  Dry  them  under  cover.  Put  them, 
when  dry,  in  paper  bags,  and  label  them  care- 
fully. 


Garden  P^a-s.— Choose  a  shady  bed,  and  plant 
a  few  rows  of  peas  early  in  the  month  for  later 
use. 

Watering. — In  a  garden  of  moderate  size  pro- 
vide an  oil  hogshead,  put  into  it  a  quantity  of 
rich  stable  manure  to  about  one-thii'd  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  hogshead  Fill  it  up  with  water, 
rain  water  is  the  best  of  all  -and  draw  fnmi  it 
as  required  for  watering  vegetables.  The  hogs- 
head may  be  filled  with  water  two  or  three  times 
before  the  manure  needs  to  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed. 


Publications  Received. 


The  Horse,  by  Peter  How^den,  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  651  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  Cushings  &  Bailey.  Baltimore, 
Md.    12mo,    Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  of  130  pages  of  nicely  printed 
matter  is  quite  a  valuable  addition  to  live-stock 
literature.  It  tells  how  to  buy  and  sell  a  horse. 
Explains  the  legal  meaning  of  Warranty  and  its 
use.  It  abounds  in  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
points  and  defects  in  an  animal,  and  much  practi- 
cal information  to  enlighten  the  inexperienced 
in  horse  trading  or  in  buying  or  selling. 


Annual  Report  of  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  station,  for  1881.  It  is  very 
full  of  fjicts  in  regard  to  home  made  fertilizers, 
manures  for  difierent  crops,  &c. 


Brights  Disease.— Its  Curability.— By  Seth 
Pancoast,  M.  D. — A  very  neatl}"^  printed  book  of 
150  pages,  for  sale  b}-^  the  author,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Price  $1.00.  There  is  much  comfort  and 
hope  very  plausibly  held  out  in  the  pages  of  this 
well  w^ritten  book,  to  all  who  are  sufferers  or 
imagine  themselves  to  be,  of  this  terrible  com- 
plaint. Strange  that  it  has  been  known  to  the 
profe^sion  only  of  late  years,  and  has  become 
recentl}'  so  fasliiouable.  We  are  no  doctors,  but 
think  it  iw  only  the  old  kidney  complaint  under 
a  new  name  and  m^'sterious  title. 


Thanks  to  T.  S.  Gold,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  for  the  report  of  1881.  This  is  the 
15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  printed  by 
the  State.  It  is  a  large  book  of  400  pages 
printed  in  good  type  and  on  fine  paper,  well 
bound  it  seems  to  be  full  of  verv  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  as  soon  as  we  have  the  time  will 
giye  it  a  careful  perusal.   At  present,  we  cau 
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say  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  Secretary,  for  abil- 
ity and  industry,  and  tlie  State  for  its  liberality 
toward  ag-ricnlture. 

How  TO  Select  Cows  on  the  Guenon  Sys- 
tem.— Simplitied,  explained  and  practically  ap- 
plied, by  Willis  P.  Hazard,  Secretary  of  the 
Penns3dvania  Guenon  Commission,  including  the 
report  of  the  Pa.  G.  C.  To  be  had  of  the  author, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Price,  free  by  mail,  50  cents, 
and  75  cents  for  cloth  binding.  This  excellent 
treatise  is  well  printed  and  contains  nearly  100 
illustrations,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
stock  breeder  and  cow  owner  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  will  well  repay  its  cost  and  more  than 
repay  a  careful  perusal.  We  are  believers  in  the 
doctrine  that  nature  most  generally  gives  a  mark 
or  sign  (if  it  can  be  ascertained,)  that  foreshad- 
ows the  characteristics  of  her  offspring,  whether 
it  be  man  or  beast,  bird  or  vegetable. 

Bees  and  Honet — or  the  Management  of  an 
Apiar}^  for  Profit  and  Pleasure,  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman,  editor  of  the  "American  Bee  Journal,*' 
Chicago,  111. 

This  third  edition  of  the  work  has  been  care- 
fully re-written  by  the  author  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  many  who  are  now  becoming  inte- 
rested in  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping.  It  con- 
tains 100  profusely  illustrated  pages,  "is  fully 
np  with  the  times"  in  all  the  various  improve- 
ments and  inventions  in  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiarist  with  every- 
thing that  can  aid  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  honey  bee  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce the  most  honey  in  its  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive condition.  Chief  among  the  new  chapters 
are  "Bee  Pasturage  a  Necessity,"  "Management 
of  Bees  and  Honey  at  Fairs,"  "Marketing 
Honey,"  etc.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents ;  in 
paper  covers,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


Catalogues  Received. 

From  the  Continental  Company  of  Horticul- 
ture, General  Manager,  Mr.  Lucien  Linden, 
Ghent,  (Belgium,)  52  Rue  de  Chaume,  their  cata- 
logue illustrated  with  wood  cuts  and  a  fine  col- 
ored engraving,  of  new  plants  and  flowers,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Our  Euro- 
pean nurserymen  and  florists  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  in  the  ornamental  typography  and  gen- 
eral make  up  of  their  catalogues,  but  still  are  a 
long  way  behind  their  cousins  in  Yankee  land  in 
the  beauty  and  attractive  appearance  of  these  an- 
nual advertisements  of  what  is  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  prominent  horticulturists. 

Catalogue  of  Turnip  Seeds  and  Cabbage,  &c., 
for  1882,  from  Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Journalistic. 

Contents  North  American  Review  for  June, 
published  at  No.  30  LaFayette  Place,  New  York: 
The  Currency  of  the  Future,  Senator  W.  B.  Al- 
lison; A  Memorandum  at  a  Venture,  Walt 
Whitman;  Andover  and  Creed  Subscription, 
Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon ;  Mongolian  Immigration, 
George  F.  Seward;  Old  School  Medicine  and 
Homopathy.  Prof  J.  W.  Bowling;  Swedenburg, 
O.  B.  Forkingham;  Has  Land  a  Value,  Isaac  L. 
Rice;  An  Unconstitutional  Militia,  Charles  E. 
Lydecker. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer — Is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  paper,  published  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  at  $1 
per  year.  The  number  we  have  seen  does  credit 
to  the  judgment  of  its  editors  and  to  their  ability. 
It  is  neatly  printed  and  in  handsome  form. 


The  Southern  Cultivator.— The  June 
number  of  the  Southern  Oultimtor  and  Dixie 
Farmer  is  on  our  table.  The  publishers  are  evi- 
dently exerting  themselves  to  make  each  suc- 
ceeding number  better  than  any  before  it,  and 
certainly  they  are  succeeding.  This  number  is 
equal  to  a  large  book,  (to  purchase  which,  would 
cost  the  price  of  The  Cultivator  for  a  whole 
year,)  in  quantity  of  excellent  reading  matter. 
It  is  literally  "brim  full"  of  good  things,  so  va- 
ried, that  the  father,  mother  and  childien  of  a 
family  may  each  find  something  to  entertain 
them. 

The  Southern  Planter. — We  are  glad  to 
see  by  its  announcement  in  its  issue  for  15th  of 
June,  that  the  old  and  reliable  Southern  Planter 
,  will  hereafter  appear  in  its  old  form  of  monthly 
magazine  at  $1.25  per  year,  We  wish  it  the 
highest  prosperity  upon  its  return  to  its  first 
love,  after  the  several  freaks  of  changes  it  has  of 
late  indulged.  The  Planter  is  published  by  T. 
W.  Ormond,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  C.  W. 
Knight,  editor,  and  A.  J.  Gary  as  business  man- 
ager. 


The  Results  of  Necessity. — What  the  an- 
cients suffered  for  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
medical  science  can  only  be  appreciated  by  con- 
trasting the  vast  amount  of  sutiering  cured  and 
pain  alleviated  in  modern  times,  by  the  use  of 
Swayne's  Ointment  for  skin  diseases.  Its  intro- 
duction was  characterized  by  the  necessary  with- 
drawal of  a  score  or  more  of  illusive,  quack  nos- 
trums, whose  evil  effects  have  left  living  monu- 
ments to  denounce  them.  Thus  is  exemplified 
the  proverb,  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Inyentioa, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Bananas  and  Plantains. 


A  pound  of  bananas  contains  more  nu- 
triment than  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
while  as  a  food  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  far  superior  to  the  best  wheaten  bread. 
An  acre  of  ground  planted  with  bananas 
will  return,  according  to  Humboldt,  as 
much  food  material  as  thirty-three  acres  of 
wheat,  or  over  a  hundred  acres  of  potatoes. 

The  banana — it  should  be  called  plantain, 
for  until  lately  there  was  no  such  word  as 
banana — is  divided  into  several  varieties, 
•all  of  which  are  used  for  food.  The  plan- 
tino  mazanito  is  a  small,  delicate  fruit, 
neither  longer  nor  stouter  than  a  lady's 
forefinger.  It  is  the  most  delicious  and 
prized  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  plantain. 

El  plantino  guineo,  called  by  us  the  ba- 
nana, is  probably  more  in  demand  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  subdivided  into  dif- 
ferent varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  yellow  and  purple  bananas  that  we  see 
for  sale  in  our  markets  ;  but  the  latter  is  so 
little  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics 
that  it  is  seldom  eaten  by  them. 

El  plantino  grande — known  to  us  as 
simply  the  plantain — is  also  subdivided  in- 
to varieties,  which  are  known  by  their  savor 
and  their  size.  The  kind  that  reaches  our 
market  is  almost  ten  inches  long,  yet  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  there  are  plantains 
that  grow  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches.  They  are  never  eaten  raw,  but  are 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  or  are  prepared 
as  preserves. — New  Oj'^Ieans  Democrat. 


Dried  FriiitN. 

At  present  we  export  to  Europe  about 
6,000,000  pounds  of  evaporated  apples. 
The  process  is  extremely  simple.  The 
fruit  is  "cored"  and  sliced  into  pieces  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  it  is  then 
exposed  to  sulphur  fumes,  which  arrest  all 
fermentation,  and  then  to  a  dry  and  hot 
blast  of  air,  which  reduces  it  to  about  half 
its  original  weight.  The  sulphur  fumiga- 
tion ])revents  the  fruit  from  becoming  dark, 
and  after  drying  it  is  almost  as  white  as 
when  first  cut.  Simple  as  is  this  process, 
it  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  drying  the 
fruit  in  the  sun,  but  such  is  the  saving  in 
weight  and  flavor  that  it  is  preferred,  and 
evaporated  apples  sell  to-day  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 


Uses  of  the  Sunflower. 

The  sunflower  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  grows  six  or  more  feet  in 
hight.  It  possesses  many  valuable  pro- 
perties, which  are  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses. The  flowers  yield  a  fine  yellow 
dye,  which  is  said  to  be  lasting.  They  are 
also  a  favorable  resort  for  bees,  and  a  supe- 
rior honey  and  wax  is  thus  obtained.  The 
seeds  are  greedily  eaten  by  poultry  of  all 
kinds,  and  are  very  fattening.  They  con- 
tain 20  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  yielded 
by  expression.  This  oil  is  bland  and  edi- 
ble, makes  a  fine,  soft  quality  of  soap,  and 
burns  well.  The  plant  is  much  cultivated 
in  Russia  for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  and  the 
resultant  cake  is  considered  highly  nutri- 
tious as  food  for  catde.  The  shelled  seed 
is  ground  into  a  flour,  which  makes  very 
good  cake  and  bread.  The  leaves,  manu- 
factured into  cigars,  have  pectoral  qualities 
when  smoked.  The  stalks  when  treated 
like  hemp,  produce  a  fine,  silky  fiber,  which 
is  said  to  be  fitted  for  working  up  with 
silk.  The  ashes  of  the  burnt  stalks  yield 
10  per  cent,  of  potash.  As  a  field  crop  its 
culture  is  similar  to  that  for  Indian  corn. 
Fifty  bushels  can  be  produced  on  an  acre. 
Sunflower  plantations  are  said  to  be  spe- 
cially efficacious  in  destroying  malaria,  but 
the  assertion  is  not  supported  by  compar- 
ative experiments.  All  plants  are  more  or 
less  conducive  to  this  end,  especially  those 
of  rapid  growth  and  possessing  ample 
foliage. 


Spruce  Gum. — Forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  chewing  gum  is  gathered  in  the 
State  of  Maine  every  year.  In  Oxford 
county  is  a  man  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  collect  spruce  gum.  Every  year  he 
buys  from  seven  to  nine  tons.  The  gum 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  region  about  Umba- 
gog  Lake  and  about  Rangely  Lakes.  A 
number  of  men  do  nothing  else  in  the  win- 
ter season  except  collect  gum.  With  snow- 
shoes,  axe,  and  a  Sheboygan,  on  which  is 
packed  the  gum,  they  spend  days  and 
nights'  in  the  woods.  The  clear,  pure 
lumps  of  gum  are  sold  in  their  native  state, 
the  best  bringing  one  dollar  per  pound. — 
Scientific  American. 


Don't  Die  in  tlic  House. 

Ask  DiuggistB  for  RougU  on  Rats."  It 
clears  out  rats,  mice,  bed-ljugs,  roaches,  vermin, 
flies  ants,  insects.    15  cents  per  box. 
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Sheep  in  Orchards. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man so  clearly  shows  the  benefit  of  sheep 
in  orchards  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  what  he  says  here :  "The  orchard 
occupies  thirty- two  acres,  and  is  made  the 
run  of  thirty  hogs  and  150  or  200  sheep 
and  lambs  during^  summer.  Enough 
grain  and  bran  is  given  them  to  place 
them  in  good  condition.  They  eat  every 
blade  of  grass  and  green  thing  close 
down  and  every  fallen  apple  as  soon  as 
dropped,  for  which  purpose  sheep  are  bet- 
ter than  hogs,  which  sleep  so  soundly  as 
not  to  hear  an  apply  fall ;  but  the  sheep 
are  always  on  hand,  and  devour  every  one 
as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.  The 
fruit  each  year  grows  fairer,  with  fewer 
w^ormy  specimens,  and  the  manure  from 
feeding  so  much  grain  has  given  a  healthy 
growth  to  the  trees.  To  prevent  the  ani- 
mals from  knawing  the  bark,  the  trunks 
are  washed  once  a  month  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soapsuds,  whale-oil  soap,  and  sheep 
manure.  Iflije  animals  are  given  a  con- 
stant supply  of  Iresh  w^ater  they  have  less 
disposition  to  eat  the  bark.  The  profits  of 
this  treatment  consist  in  placing  the  sheep 
in  the  best  condition,  in  finely-growing 
lambs,  and  in  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for 
market. 


The  next  Ensilage  Congress — Will 
be  held  in  New  York  Wednesday,  Jan.  24, 
1883,  and  continue  four  days. 

The  object  in  makingth's  early  announce- 
ment is,  that  Farmers  with  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  with  ensilage  may  be 
prepared  with  a  written  statement  of  their 
various  operations,  which  shall  include  the 
actual  measurements  and  weights  as  they 
apply  to  land  cultivated,  manures,  fertili- 
zers, and  seed  used,  and  product  per  acre  ; 
the  cost  for  labor,  teams,  and  power  per  ton 
of  ensilage  ;  and  the  comparitive  gain  or 
loss  in  weight  or  product  of  milk  and  butter 
as  compared  to  the  feeding  of  hay  or  other 
dried  fodder.  The  reports  to  be  as  cojicise 
as  possible.  It  is  requested  also  that  speci- 
mens of  the  simplest  farm  book-keeping 
be  presented,  and  preparation  made  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  economies  of  mechan- 
ics and  improved  methods  relating  to  agri- 
culture by  men  who  know  how  to  make 
farming  pay.  For  particulars  apply  to 
J.  B.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Ensilage  Con- 
gress of  1882,  55  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


How  to  Wafer  in  a  Dronghf. 

In  the  summer  droughts  which  now  and 
then  occur  it  is  common  to  see  persons 
everywhere  at  work  watering  the  garden 
to  keep  things  alive  till  the  regular  rains 
come.  It  is,  however,  the  experience  of 
all  that  the  more  the  garden  is  watered  the 
more  it  wants,  and  thus  on  the  whole  it 
does  little  good.  Yet  water  can  be  so 
given  as  to  be  free  from  this  objection.  It 
is  the  hardening  of  the  surface  which  causes 
the  evil,  and  a  hard,  compact  surface  always 
dries  out  faster  than  a  loose  one.  The 
proper  way  is  to  take  the  earth  away  for 
a  few  inches  around  the  plant  to  be  watered, 
so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  basin,  and  into  this 
pour  the  water,  letting  it  gradually  soak 
away.  After  it  has  all  disappeared  and 
the  surface  get  a  little  dry  then  draw  the 
earth  back  again  which  had  been  displaced 
to  make  the  basin.  This  will  make  a  loose 
surface  over  the  watered  part,  which  will 
preserve  it  from  drying  out  rapidly.  To- 
matoes, egg  plants,  cabbages  and  other 
plants  of  this  character  watered  in  this  way 
will  need  no  renewal  of  water  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  a  slow  way  of  getting  such 
work  done,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
doing  it. — Practical  Farmer. 


Feeding  Value  of  Some  Weeds  : — 
The  feeding  value  of  some  weeds  is  very 
noticeable.  Of  the  weeds  used  as  human 
food.  Professor  Storer,  of  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, gives  analysis  of  the  following  varie- 
ties, viz : — 


Per  cent,  of  in 

1  Albumi- 
1  noids. 

Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 

Fat 

Ratio  of 
C.  H.  to 
Albumi- 
noids. 

Dandelion  .  . 

3.81 

8.14 

0.69 

1  to3 

Nettle    .    .  . 

5.50 

7.80 

0.67 

1  to  /X 

Plantain  .   .  . 

2.65 

11.66 

0.47 

1  to  4>^ 

Purslane  .   .  . 

2..56 

o.to 

I  tol 

Pig--wee(l  .  . 

3,90 

9.69 

0.76 

1  to3>^ 

(Lambs  quarter) 

Cabbage  -  . 

1.50 

6.30 

0.40 

1  to  43^ 

An  analysis  of  cabbage  is  given  as  a  com- 
parison. The  high  nutritious  value  of  net- 
tle and  lamb's  quarter  is  remarkable,  and 
proves  that  these  wild  plants  are  reasona- 
bly used  for  early  greens.  In  fact  they 
are  well  worth  cultivation  for  this  purpose. 


Tliis  one  fact  is  being  brought  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  K«a- 
dall's  Spavm  Cure  is  not  excelled  as  a  liniment. 
Read  advertisement. 
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Crop  Prospects. 


In  Southern  Virginia  it  was  reported  the 
loth  of  June,  that  considerable  damage  is 
being  done  to  wheat  and  oats  by  small  in- 
sects known  as  white  midgets.  Previous 
to  the  appearance  of  these  insects  wheat 
and  oats  gave  promise  of  the  largest  yield 
ever  known  in  years. 

Snow  and  ice  on  the  morning^  of  the  23d 
of  May  were  the  meteorological  phenomena 
existing  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  country 
in  the  temperate  zone.  The  dispatches 
show  that  frost  and  snow  were  general 
throughout  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  northern 
Illinois.  In  many  places  garden  vegetables 
and  fruits  have  suffered  severely,  but  seri- 
ous injury  appears  to  have  been  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  while  wheat,  corn 
and  other  grains  have  escaped  damage 
altogether.  In  Tennessee  the  wheat  yield 
will  be  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  usual  aver- 
age, counting  the  increased  acreage,  and 
much  of  it  has  already  been  harvested  in 
good  condition.  The  outlook  for  corn, 
cotton,  and  crops  in  general  in  that  state 
is  better  than  for  several  years  past  at  this 
season.  There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
about  that  time  in  this  section,  as  far  south 
as  Washington. 

The  oat  crop  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, is  the  largest  ever  made  in  those 
States.  It  is  stated  that  Wilkes,  Lincoln 
and  Hancock  counties,  in  Georgia,  has 
produced  one  million  bushels  each.  The 
Washington  Gazette  says  the  entire  small 
grain  crop  of  Wilkes  county  has  been  es- 
timated at  one  and  a  quarter  million  bush- 
els. One  planter  in  that  county  has  a 
thousand  acres  in  oats  and  the  yield  will 
be  fully  forty  thousand  bushels.  A  plan- 
ter near  Augusta  will  make  twenty  thous- 
and bushels  of  oats  and  wheat.  With  this 
immense  crop  there  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient lor  home  consumption  and  a  large 
quantity  can  be  sold,  bringing  a  consider- 


able amount  of  money  into  the  State. — 
Georgia  is  now  raising  her  own  beef  and 
pork.  To  what  a  height  of  prosperity  will 
the  South  attain  when  she  saves  within  her 
own  borders  the  vast  sums  of  money  she 
has  heretofore  sent  abroad  for  food  ? 


More  Sales  of  Maryland  Fine 
Stock: — At  the  large  sale  of  blooded  trot- 
ting and  road  horses,  made  on  22d  of  May, 
at  Meadow  View  Stock  Farm,  near  Pow- 
hatan, Baltimore  Co.,  Md„  Mr.  H.  B.  Hol- 
ton  sold  42  head  of  all  ages,  and  realized 
for  the  same  $19,660.  His  famous  stallion, 
Orange  Blossom,  was  reserved  and  held  at 
$20,000.  We  regret  that  the  highest  priced 
horses  sold,  went  to  gentlemen  from  other 
States.  One  sold  for  $3,425,  others  for 
$2,000,  $1,000,  &c.  Twenty-five  of  the 
forty-two  were  bought  by  Marylanders, 
among  whom  were  Messrs^  Victor  Baugh- 
man,  of  Frederick  county  ;  Hammond,  of 
Anne  Arundel  ;  Adams,  of  Howard  Co., 
Md.,  who  paid  for  Hester,  gray  filly,  by 
Orange  Blossom,  $1,400;  W.  M.  Orem, 
R.  Cromwell,  Arthur  Emory,  Morris  Tho- 
mas and  T.  M.  Tough,  of  Baltimore  city  ; 
F.  D.  Dannenburg,  of  Catonsville ;  Thos. 
Cockey,  J.  Brian,  all  of  Baltimore  county. 
Mr.  Tough  paid  $1,025  for  a  (^hestnut  filly. 
Spot,  and  same  sum  for  chestnut  filly.  Or- 
ange Blossom,  very  promisiug,  both  these 
handsome  fillies  were  by  Orange  Blossom. 
This  is  a  nucleus  for  breeding  fine  trotters 
in  our  old  State. 


The  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  loaned 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  sum 
of  $30,000,  which  relieves  it  of  its  financial 
embarrassment,  and  it  is  going  ahead  with 
preparations  for  the  fair.  Gen.  Wickham 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  society. 

How  Women  Leakn. — AVonieii  cvci ywliere 
use  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic,  because  tlicv  have 
learned  by  experience  that,  it  overcomes  despon- 
dency, indigesticn,  weakness  of  the  back  and 
kidneys,  and  other  troubles  of  the  sex. — Howe 
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LIVE  STOCK  REGISTER. 


The  Victoria  Swine. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Davis,  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Sheidt  &  Davis,  of  Dyer,  Indi- 
ana, ori,crinated  this  breed  of  swine  from 
the  crossing-  of  four  distinct  breeds  of  hogs, 
viz :  Poland  China,  Chester  White,  Berk- 
shire and  Sulfblk.  These  hogs  are  of  very 
fine  bone  ;uid  quality  and  are  claimed  to 
be  the  best  hogs  by  far,  for  crossing  on 
the  large  breeds,  or  natives.    They  possess 


them  the  favorites  of  shippers  and  packers. 
The  quality  of  their  meat  is  superior  and 
bemg  exceedingly  quiet  and  docile  are 
easily  fattened. 

These  hogs  have  been  prize  winners 
wherever  exhibited,  and  are  getting 
into  favor  with  all  who  have  tried  them 
either  as  a  fall  breed  or  for  crossing. 

They  have  short  legs,  broad  straight 
backs,  and  deep  sides." 

This  stock  of  Messrs.  Scheidt  &  Davis 
is  reported  to  have  won  at  the  different 
Fairs  in  the  West,  during  the  last  four 
years,  over  130  premiums. 


"Queen  Vtctokia"  at  15  Months  Old.— Winner  of  first  premium  at  Chieag-o  Fair,  September  12th,  1881. 
for  best  Sow  nn<ler  '2  years  old.  First  Premium  and  Sweepstakes  at  Lake  County'  Indiana,  Fair,  Oct.  4th, 
First  Premium  at  Cliieago  i  at  Stock  Show.  Nov.  7th.  1881,  and  was  one  of  the  fwQ  that  took  the  Special 
Premium  of  SlSo.OO,^^ given  by  Mr.  Field  at  the  above  show,  for  the  best  five  fat  hogs,  anj'  age  or  breed, 


great  power  of  transmitting  their  color  and 
fine  quality  when  bred  to  other  breeds. 
Their  average  weight  at  lo  to  12  months 
old  is  300  to  400  pounds,  and  by  heavy 
feeding  have  been  made  to  weigh  nearly 
500  pounds  at  one  year  old.  Messrs.  S. 
&  D.  writes  us  "as  breeders  they  are  un- 
surpassed, raising  almost  every  pig  they 
breed.  One  of  our  sows,  'Pretty  Duchess,' 
dropped  six  litters  in  two  years,  and  raised 
54  out  of  53  pigs 

Victorias  are  white  in  color,  and  have  a 
good  coat  of  hair  ;  stand  very  firm  on  their 
feet,  and  have  an  excellent  constitution. 
They  mature  at  a  very  early  age,  and  w^ill 
give  more  pork  for  a  gi\'en  amount  of  feed 
than  any  other  breed.  The  large  amount 
of  prime  meat  to  weight  of  carcass,  make 


;  The  Largest  Stock  Raiser  in  the 
United  States  is  W.  B.  Todhunter,  of 
Texas.  He  branded  9.000  calves  last  spring, 
and  has  already  marketed  6,000  beeves  this 
season.  He  has  20,000  head  of  stock-caitle, 
and  owns  more  than  100,000  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  Todhunter  owns  1,000  bulls  and  300 
saddle-horses;  employs  fifty  men,  and  puts 
up  2,500  tons  of  hay  to  guard  against  hard 
winters.  He  keeps  100  work-horses,  and 
raises  grain  enough  to  feed  all  his  saddle 
and  work  stock.  Besides  his  cattle  he  has 
700  or  800  stock- horses,  four  jacks  and 
fifty  stallions. 

Permit  ^to  Substitution. — Insist  upon  ob- 
taining Florestou  Cologne.  It  is  pre-eminently 
superior  in  permanence  and  ricli  delicacy  of 
iragrance. 
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Cotswold  Sheep. 

Kent  Island,  May  24th,  1882. 
Editors  Maryland  Partner : — I  should  like 
to  hand  in,  for  your  June  issue,  a  full  re- 
port of  the  annual  clipping  of  wool  from 
my  flock  of  Cotsvvolds,  but  can  safely  say 
I  had  thirty  head,  mostly  three  and  four 
years  old,  that  will  yield  me  360  pounds. 
I  have  sheared  several  fine  specimens,  how- 
ever, this  day  that  gave  me  the  following 
weights  respectively:  "Baron  Thame,"  im- 
ported yearling  ram,  and  winner  of  the  first 
prize  at  the  Oxfordshire  and  three  other 
leading  fairs  in  England  as  a  lamb  in  Aug- 
ust, 1881,  232  pounds  ;  "J eannette,"  a  beau- 
tiful two  year  old,  with  a  two  month's  old 
lamb  by  her  side,  17  pounds;  and  a  very 
fine  three  years  old,  16  pounds  wool. 
I  have  others  that  will  go  from  12  J  fo  15 
pounds,  but  have  not  time  to  shear  them 
for  your  next  number.  I  have  had  "Baron 
Thame"  sketched,  and  had  hoped  to  have 
him  in  your  June  number,  but  the  artist 
could  not  get  the  picture  ready  in  time.  I 
hope  to  present  in  your  July  number  the 
likeness  of  what  I  consider  the  heaviest 
shearer  and  best  covered  sheep  for  his  size 
in  America.  I  have  bred  my  flock  to  its 
present  high  standard  by  the  use  of  the 
best  rams  and  dams  I  could  procure, 
having  never  used  a  ram  that  sheared 
less  than  20  pounds,  except  late  in  the  sea- 
son on  small  ewes,  that  did  not  prove  in 
lamb. 

I  have  forty  lambs  of  both  sexes,  that  a 
good  many  of  these  weiglied  at  birth,  12 
to  15  pounds,  when  they  came  singly.  I 
have  them  to  day  at  60  days  old  to  weigh 
60  pounds.  I  ha\'e  no  hesitation  in  rec- 
ommending my  iltx^k  as  second  to  none 
(for  its  si/i  ),  aiid  only  ask  an  inspection 
before  pure  luising  elsewhere.  I  have  al- 
ready sold  se\  eral  lambs  fiom  $20  to  $40 
each,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  early 
orders,  that  they  may  be  specially  fitted 
up  for  their  i)urchasers.  1  have  fine  graz- 
intr,  and  they  now  begin  to  rej^iir  the  lo.ss 
sustained  by  the  continued  drought  of  the 
last  two  years.  1  sold  during  the  season 
of  1882,  the  following  sheej) :  Thos.  B. 
Eareckson,  Kent  Island,  one  grade  ram 
$10;  S.  G.  Boyd,  York  county,  Pa.,  two 
ewes  for  $50;  G.  S.  Owens,  Savannah,  Ga., 
one  ram  and  six  ewes  for  $140;  J.  B. 
Brown,  Centreville,  one  ewe  at  $17  ;  Wm. 
p.  Ford,  Queen  Aune's  county,  one  ram 


for  $20 ;  J.  B.  Gray,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
five  ewes  for  $78;  Samuel  Ringgold,  of 
this  place,  one  ram  for  $45  ;  Col.  W.  L. 
Washington,  of  W.  Va.,  one  ram,  "Royal 
Sherborne,"  (by  the  way  the  largest  bones 
and  the  finest  shearer  at  two  years  old  I 
e^'er  knew,)  which  is  the  sire  of  my  present 
crop  of  lambs,  whose  fleece  last  year  would 
l;ave  been  at  least  24  pounds  if  he  had  have 
been  kept  till  regular  shearing  time;  I  sold 
him  for  $125.  I  can't  supply  the  demand 
for  good  stock,  but  now  have  more  than  I 
ever  had  before,  and  promise  to  give  sat- 
isfaction. 

June  loth,  1882. 
I  have  24  ewes  eligible  to  registry,  many 
of  which  are  directly  from  imported  sires 
and  dams,  and  others  that  trace  for  2  and 
3  generations  to  imported  parents.  I  claim 
my  flock  second  to  none  in  good  breeding 
and  individual  excellence,  and  have  never 
used  on  my  thoroughbred  ewes  any  thing 
but  imported  rams;  that  had  cost  me  from 
$1 25  to  $200  each.  I  have  another  class  of 
sheep  of  my  own  breeding  that  I  con- 
sider equally  as  good  as  the  registered 
one.  I  started  on  good  Cotswold  ewes 
years  ago,  bred  their  crosses  successively 
and  consecutively  to  imported  sires,  and 
now  have  of  this  class,  ewes  that  sheared 
'  me  as  yearlings  from  17  to  202  pounds 
wool,  which  now  have  lambs  of  both  sexes, 
sired  by  imported  rams.  These  will 
sell  for  less  than  registered  ewes,  and  will 
say,  if  well  kept,  that  they  will  clip  12  to 
20  pounds  wool.  I  ha\'e  about  40  lambs 
to  sell  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Some 
of  your  subscribers  being  under  the  opinion 
that  my  prices  are  high,  I  have  deenied  it 
necessary  to  make  the  above  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  sheep,  and  will 
say,  I  can  give  as  good  specimens  and  as 
pure  stock  as  any  one  in  Maryland  or  any 
where  else.  E.  C.  Legg. 


History  of  the  Red  Hog. 


So  far  as  we  have  any  record  of  this  hog 
I  we  find  him  first  brought  to  the  public 
I  notice  in  England.  By  some  it  is  claimed 
they  were  taken  there  from  Spain.  The 
I  name  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
1  from  other  breeds  was  that  of  Red  Berk- 
'  shire.  Professor  David  Low  in  his  work, 
j  "The  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  Animals  of 
:  the  British  Isles,"  published  in  1842,  de- 
'  scribes  their  color  as  reddish  brown  with 
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brown  or  black  spots.  About  the  year 
1850,  Sir  Robert  Feel  brou^e^ht  them  before 
the  public,  and  by  some  they  were  called 
the  Sir  Robert  Peel  Hog,  or  Tamworth 
Ho.^. 

No  one  appears  to  know  when  this  red 
hog  was  first  imported  to  America  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  claimed  that  they  were  bred  in 
New  York  State  as  early  as  1823,  and  there 
called  Duroc,  in  honor  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated Duroc  horse. This  name  is  not  ap- 
propriate— it  belongs  to  the  equine  race. 

They  have  also  been  bred  in  New  Jersey 
for  many  years,  and  are  called  there  Jersey 
Red — hence  the  origin  of  that  name.  For 
manv  years  past  they  have  ran  wild  in  the 
timber  and  mountainous  country  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  as  some  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  "late  unpleasantness"  can  tes- 
tify. These  various  families,  doubtless  are 
of  the  same  origin,  but  under  the  moulding 
hand  of  man  are  found  to-day  to  present 
very  different  conformations. 

The  Red  Berkshire  of  to-day  has  a  small 
head,  thick  snout,  rather  small  drooping, 
ears,  short  neck,  straight  back  and  under- 
hne,  a  thick,  full  ham,  body  round,  deep, 
with  full  flanks,  short  legged  and  medium 
bone.  Color  red  to  dark  red.  They  are 
quick  growth,  get  large  enough  for  all 
purposes,  often  averaging  by  the  car  load 
300  pounds  gross  from  ten  to  12  months 
old.  They  are  docile  and  very  prolific, 
good  mothers,  careful  with  their  young. 
They  are  a  nice,  compact  hog,  and  popu- 
lar with  packers,  and  will  outweigh  any 
hog  of  their  size  in  the  world.  The  family 
called  by  the  misnomer  "Duroc"  are  iden- 
tical with  the  Red  Berkshire. 

The  Jersey  Red,  as  those  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  are  colled,  are  much  larger 
than  the  Red  Berkshire  and  also  much 
coarser  in  structure,  are  rapid  growers, 
frequently  dressing  600  pounds  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  months  old.  They  have  long 
bodies,  short  legs,  large  bone,  with  rather 
large,  drooping  ears,  face  wide,  neck  short, 
large  through  the  heait,  large  hams,  color 
dark  to  sandy  red,  and  noted  as  a  bacon 
hog.  The  are  also  very  docile,  prolifi( , 
attentive  mothers  and  great  grazers.  In 
fact,  this  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Red 
Berkshires — there  is  no  better  grazing  hog 
in  existence.  The  great  advantages  of 
these  swine  are :— -ist.  Their  susceptibility 

of  being  fattened  any  agg,  %v\^.  Their 
^iApacity  for  grawing  v#ry  largt  if  4#iiribl#j 


2rd.  They  will  produce  as  much  pork  for 
the  same  amount  of  feed  as  any  other  breed 
if  nofmore,  and  though  not  quite  as  hand- 
some as  some  others,  yet  they  are  the 
hardiest  breed  known,  the  most  prolific 
and  best  hog  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  for  the  farmer,  swine  breeder  and 
stock  grower. —  Toronto  Canada  Globe. 


Self-Cleaning'  Pig-pen. 


The  writer  has  also  placed  pigs  upon  a 
slatted  floor,  which  would  allow  the  liquid 
and  much  of  the  solid  to  go  through,  and 
the  balance  was  mostly  trodden  through. 
On  one  side  of  the  pen  was  a  strip  of  tight 
floor,  four  feet  wide,  with  the  trough  placed 
upon  it  against  the  side  of  the  pen,  and 
upon  these  planks  was  placed  bedding  for 
the  pigs.  They  soon  learned  the  use  of 
the  slatted  part  of  the  pen,  and  would  go 
there  and  drop.  The  slatted  floor  is  ele- 
vated fifteen  inches  above  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  excretion  works  through  the  slats 
and  the  pen  and  pigs  are  kept  clean.  A 
door  is  hung  on  a  hinge  so  as  to  be  turned 
up  and  al'ow  the  manure  to  be  cleaned 
from  under  the  slatted  part  of  the  floor. 
The  pigs,  in  this  case,  keep  quite  clean, 
without  any  labor  being  bestowed  upon 
them,  except  to  remove  the  manure  once 
a  month,  from  under  the  slatted  floor. — 
National  Live  Stock  Joiinial. 

Baltimore  County  Ahead  ! — The  first 
peas  put  on  the  Baltimore  market,  that 
were  grown  this  year,  came  from  the  Revi- 
ery  farm,  Mr.  Lee,  manager,  on  3rd  of 
June.  This  farm  is  owned  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bins,  of  this  city,  and  situated  on  the  high 
ridge  just  above  the  Viaduct  Hotel  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  in  Baltimore  county.  Its 
southern  hill-sides  give  it  a  great  advant- 
age in  growing  early  vegetables. 

ZionsYiUe,  Indiana,  Nov.  3,  1880. 
Dr.  B  J.  Ke]s;dall  &  Co. — Gents; — I  have 
your  valuable  "Treatise  on  the  horse  and  his 
Diseases,"  and  jour  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 
My  hoi'ses  had  the  epizootic,  one  of  them  could 
not  swallow  for  two  days.  I  applied  the  Spavin 
Cure  twice  to  her  throat,  and  it  gave  almost  in- 
stant relief.  I  think  I  could  sell  1,000  of  your 
books,  Pleafis  give  Pi'ices  to  ageatg. 
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bors,  and  suggesting  to  tj^em  to  subscribe  for  it. 
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Our  Visit  to  Rock  Hall,  Kent  Co., 
Maryland. 

Accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  A. 
P.  Sharp,  of  this  city,  to  visit  him  at  his 
Rock  Hall  farm,  I  took  the  steamer  Nel- 
lie White,  for  Tolchester,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  board  met  Messrs.  S.  Francis 
&  Bingham,  of  the  firm  of  Francis  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  who  were  also  on  their  way  to 
Rock  Hali.  At  Tolchester  we  met  the 
doctor's  carriage  and  were  driven  seven 
miles  to  his  mansion.  On  our  arrival  I 
met  the  familiar  faces  of  many  ot  my  old 
friends,  and  among  them  were  W.  W. 
Stevens,  Isaac  Parsons,  Saml  Vannort,  J. 
W.  Corey,  Robert  Nicholson,  W.  Eliason 
and  Wm.  Morris.  Aware  of  their  success 
as  farmers,  I  was  glad,  for  it  assured  me 
that  I  should  spend  a  day  of  pleasure  and 
receive  much  practical  information. 

Soon  after  we  arrived  the  Doctor  invited 
the  company  to  visit  his  wheat  field,  to  in- 
spect it  and  examine  it  with  a  view  of  prov- 
ing his  theory — so  long  and  zealously  con- 
tended for  by  him,  viz  ;  That  there  was  no 
reason  why  farmers  should  buy  nitrogen, 
when  the  soil  had  it  stored  up  and  the  air 
was  full  of  it.  The  field  contains  20  acres 
and  looked  very  well,  looking  all  over  alike 
and  showing  a  prospect  of  an  average  of 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  He  stated 
it  had  been  heavily  cropped  the  past  ten 
years,  without  the  application  of  any  am- 
moniated  fertilizer,  which  fact  he  thought 
should  convince  anyone  that  good  crops 
could  be  made  without  the  expense  of  am- 
moniated  phosphates.  He  stated  that  on 
that  field  he  had  used  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers,  each  sort  marked  by  stakes  or 
otherwise,  which  marks  were  familiar  to 
himself  and  his  manager  alone.  On  one 
breadth  he  had  used  nothing,  and  on  one, 
ammoniated  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  acre.  As  we  went  around  and  some- 
times into  the  field  he  desired  us  to  tell,  if 
,  we  could,  where  the  piece  was  on  which 
kthe  amippnia  was  placed — none  could  tell. 


After  this,  we  started  back  to  have  him 
show  where  the  different  experiments  had 
been  made,  and  then  some  of  the  compa- 
ny thought  there  was  a  shade  of  difference 
in  that  grown  under  the  nitrogenous  influ- 
ences. 

We  next  visited  his  thirty  acre  grass 
field,  which  certainly  was  the  best  grass  I 
have  seen  this  season,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  better  one  at  any  time  or  at  any 
place.  It  was  timothy  and  clover,  nearly 
ready  for  the  scythe.  It  was  estimated  to 
yield  an  average  of  two  tons  per  acre. 
This  lot  had  wheat  on  it  last  year,  but  has 
had  no  nitrogen  or  ammoniated  fertilizer 
upon  it  for  fifteen  years. 

We  were  then  shown  his  stables,  wind- 
mill working  a  pump,  his  new  artesian  well, 
175  feet  deep,  constructed  upon  a  new  eco- 
nomical plan,  giving  a  constant  and  full 
stream  of  pure  water,  passing  through  his 
dairy  and  then  to  be  further  utilized  at  will. 
The  bell  for  dinner  then  sounded  and  we 
repaired  to  the  house,  on  the  broad  porti- 
co we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Sharp,  by  whom  we  were  invited 
into  the  dining-room,  where  an  abundant 
and  excellent  repast  was  spread,  to  which 
full  justice  was  done,  our  appetites  having 
been  whetted  by  our  exercise  of  the  day. 
The  Doctor's  good  wife  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  Doctor,  at  the  other,  (how- 
ever enthusiastic  he  was  about  his  pet  the- 
ory,) saw  that  all  were  made  happy  by  their 
assiduous  attentions. 

After  dining  we  were  shown  over  the 
house,  which  is  three  stories  high  and  fin- 
ished in  all  its  parts  in  yellow  pine,  with 
furniture  made  to  match.  The  office,  large 
dining-room  and  parlors,  as  w^ll  as  i:ham- 
bers,  each  md  all,  seemed  well  constituted 
for  comfort  and  convenience  with  simple 
elegance.  Our  host  could  have  but  been 
much  gratified  at  the  many  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  the  appearance  of  his  farm  and 
crops,  the  beauty  of  the  location  and  house, 
and  the  vast  improvement  of  his  farm  in  so 
few  years,  at  so  little  cost  of  manures. 

Regretfully  the  company  separated  in 
time  for  us  to  reach  the  boat  at  Tolchester 
on  her  return  trip  to  this  city,  where  we 
arrived  at  8  o'clock,  after  having  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  day  at  Rock  Hall,  W. 
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The  Maryland  Farmer  Festival. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  publisher  and 
senior  editor  of  this  Journal  completed  his 
seventieth  year  and  sii^nallized  it  by  invit- 
ing his  friends  generally,  and  especially  all 
the  patrons  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
to  a  collation  on  that  day.  The  large  of- 
fice rooms  were  filled  during  two  or  three 
hours  between  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Among  the  large  number  of  visitors  were 
Dr,  George  B.  Loring,  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture; 
Hon.  George  Colton,  General  James  R. 
Herbert,  Judge  Wm.  M.  Merrick,  Mr.  John 
T.  Ford,  Professor  Nathan  Brooks,  Mr. 
Wm.  S.  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Shriver, 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Farnandis,  the  newly  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal ;  Col.  John  Carroll  Walsh,  of  Harford 
county  ;  H.  T.  Wooster,  James  D.  Mason, 
Col.  Hogan,  of  the  Maltby  House;  Mr.  John 
Feast,  Sr.,  E.  A.  Talbott,  of  Ellicott  City, 
John  Carson,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Mason,  Professor 
Maurice,  Dr.  Mullikin,  W.  Hardesty,^.  Q. 
Early  and  Wm.  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Prince 
Georges  county  ;  Wm.  H.  Oler,  E.  B.  Em- 
ory, Centreville  ;  E.  C.  Legg,  Kent  Island ; 
Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  Wm.  Rigney,  Fielder  C. 
Slingluff,  Andrew  Trippe,  H.  Taylor,  Bal- 
timore News  Co.,  Mr.  W.  Calvert^  Mr.  F. 
Fauth,  E.  D.  Hallock,  W.  Hutching,  E.  B. 
Whitman,  Pres.  Balto.  Plow  Co.,  N.  B.  & 
W.  D.  Merryman,  and  others. 

The  room  presented  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, with  the  library  on  one  side,  pic- 
tures and  flowers  on  all  sides,  and  a  long 
table  loaded  with  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son and  ornamented  by  a  splendid  boquet 
in  the  centre,  flanked  by  beautiful  roses  and 
other  cut  flowers.  The  cultivated  and  wild 
grasses  were  grouped  in  one  window,  and 
another  held  a  noble  sheaf  of  rye,  brought 
by  Mr.  Faught,  of  Baltimore  county,  m^s- 
uring  8  feet  high.  Conspicuous,  was  a 
shield  of  dark  moss  rimmed  with  lovely 
syringa,  orange  blos^otna  and  lauf^»l,  with 


181 2-1882  in  large,  raised  figures,  com- 
posed of  tiny  white  flowers  on  the  dark, 
mossy  field,  attractively  called  to  mind  the 
object  of  the  assemblage.  These  floral 
tributes,  so  creditable  to  his  taste,  were  the 
offerings  of  that  eminent  and  distinguished 
florist,  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Halliday,  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  Baltimore.  The  small  dishes 
of  cut  roses  were  sent  by  lady  correspond- 
ents. 

The  menu  was  furnished  from  the  Malt- 
by  House,  under  the  charge  of  its  chief 
wait-er,  J.  Anderson,  who  acquitted  himself 
admirably.  It  had  the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  Col.  Hogan,  which  is  a  guaranty 
of  having  been  a  success. 

The  little  ceremonies  on  the  occasion 
opened  with  a  pleasant  incident  that  com- 
pletely surprised  Mr.  Whitman.  A  very 
handsome  reclining  arm  chair,  upholstered 
in  velvet  and  raw  silk,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Whitman  by  the  employees.  Col. 
Bowie,  accompanied  by  the  whole  troupe, 
some  20  or  30,  made  the  presentation 
speech,  and  closed  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

Baltimore,  .Tune  Tlli,  1883. 

E.  Whitman,  Esq., 

Doar  Sir  : — Tlie  undersigned  employj^es  of  E. 
Wliitn\an,  Sons  &  Co.,  toffetluT  wilii  those  eni- 
ploped  in  tlic  editorial  and  printino-  otHce  ot  tlie, 
Makyland  Farmer,  do  sineerely  eon-iiatulate 
yon  npon  the  possession  of  lliose  manly  virtues 
— ealmness  of  temper,  ditrnity,  irentleiiess,  kind 
feelings,  urbanity  and  integrity — so  necessary  to 
induce  fattier  Time  to  deal  leniently.  Few  men 
liave  numliered  tliree  score  and  ten  years  wlio 
can  stiow  so  few  marks  to  tell  each  year  that  lias 
past,  and  be  in  full  enjoyment  of  tlie  l)lessings 
of  health,  mental  vigor  and  tlie  comforts  of  life. 

In  recognition  of  this  gratifying  occasion  and 
as  a  slight  token  of  our  personal  regard  and  high 
esteem,  we  beg  you  to  accept  I  he  Aim  CirAnt 
herewith  presented,  with  the  heartfelt  liojie  that 
you  may  be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  ease,  peace  and  comfort  wilh'in  its 
luxurious  arms.    Most  respectfully, 

Your  Frii':nds. 

Mr.  Whitman,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
returned  his  thanks  in  feeling  terms,  and 
in  a  few  words  touchingly  alluded  to  the 
fraternal  relations  that  should  exist  between 
employer  and  employees, 

After  the  ^'fipast  vv»s  netidy  over  Col» 
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Bowie  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  called  order, 
and  said  as  the  honor  of  presiding  over  this 
social  gathering,  had  been  thrust  upon  him, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  its  responsibilities 
but  do  his  duty  as  best  he  could.  He 
made  a  few,  humorous  remarks,  referred  to 
the  long  and  useful  life  of  the  host,  and 
concluded  by  proposing  the  health,  and 
long  continued  life  and  prosperity  of  Ezra 
Whitman,  the  Father  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer. This  toast  was  received  with  raptur- 
ous applause. 

Mr.  Whitman  quietly  and  modestly  res- 
ponded in  the  following  words; 

My  Friends: 

"When  it  Avas  know^n  at  the  office  that  to- 
day— the  yth  of  June  —  I  would  complete 
my  three  score  and  ten  years,  it  was  deci- 
ded to  recognize  it  in  some  especial  man- 
ner, and  accordingly  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer  a  cordial  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  all  patrons  of  the 
'  Journal  to  meet  here  and  mingle  in  social 
intercourse. 

"I  may  be  pardoned  on  an  occasion  like 
this  for  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected wnth  my  past  life. 

"My  life  has  been  a  study  to  improve  and 
further  agricultural  pursuits  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving-  machinery.  The 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  that  line 
in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  most  wonderful  and  almost  past 
belief.  For  instance,  let  us  recall  the  old 
sickle  that  reaped  the  grain  50  years  ago, 
and  behold  the  perfect  reaper  and  binder 
of  to-day.  Remember  the  old-time  thresh- 
ing floor,,  with  flails,  or  tramping  around 
in  a  ciicle  the  horses  or  muzzled  oxen,  and 
then  behold  the  almost  human  machine, 
driven  by  horse  or  steam  power,  threshing 
and  fanning  the  grain  at  one  operation, 
cleaning  for  the  granary  i  ,000  bushels  per 


put  in  the  field  a  complete  and  full  sized 
working  machine.  This  machine  was 
crude,  but  demonstrated  the  principle  and 
established  the  fact  that  grain  could  be 
harvested  better  and  more  easily  by  ma- 
chinery than  by  human  hands. 

"Thus  stimulated,  the  ingenuity  of  me- 
chanics soon  improved  upon  our  endless 
chain  and  revolving  knives,  by  introducing 
the  simple  crank  motion  and  made  the 
reaper  a  perfect  success,  which  has  gone 
on  under  the  light  of  science  and  skill,  un- 
til it  has  reached  almost  perfection,  reap- 
ing, binding,  threshing  and  bagging  at  one 
operation !  This  achievement,  though  won- 
derful, is  nearly  equalled  by  the  improve- 
ment in  plows,  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
What  a  mighty  change  between  the  cast- 
iron  and  steel  plow,  easy  of  draught  and 
cheap  in  price,  admirable  in  working — and 
our  ancestors'  wooden  mouldboard,  cover- 
ed with  wrought  iron,  heavy,  unwieldy 
and  exhaustive  of  both  horses  and  plow- 
men. 

"In  1843,  I  left  New  England  and  settled 
in  Baltimore  The  first  20  years  of 
my  Baltimore  life  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  and  introduction  of 
farm  machinery  and  implements  and  the 
sale  of  fertilizers,seeds,  &c.  Finding  in  1 863 
that  there  was  not  an  agricultural  paper 
in  the  State,  I  established  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  which  appeared  in  January,  1864, 
and  held  for  about  ten  years  the  field  of 
agricultural  journalism  alone. 

"From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  la- 
bored sedulously  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  with  both  pride 
and  pleasure  refer  to  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Farmer  and  its  in- 
trinsic value  at  the  present  moment. 

"In  the  commencement  of  the  farmer  I 
was  ablv  assisted  for  years  by  the  late  CoL 
Mills  whose  death  has  been  universally 
lamented.  Since  then  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  the  varied  attainments  and  practical 
experience  of  Col.  Bowie,   so  popularly 


day.  when  a  long  day's  hard  work  of  equal  ^-P^!^--^^  ^u..  ouw.c,  pupu.ai.y 
nnmhprnfl.wlc:.L,M  ...  x^J^J^.Z  familiar  to  the  agricultural  world  as  "Z'^/'^/x- 


number  of  laborers  would  not  have  put  in 
like  order  fifty  bushels,  some  forty  years 
ago 


ent  Planter''  With  such  associates  and  a 
large  corps  of  efficient  correspondents,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  increasing 
"1  mention  with  some  pride,  that  the  popularity  of  the  Journal,  and  to  maintain 
first  reaping  machine  ever  put  to  work  ;  its  high  standard.  The  best  evidence  of  its 
in  the  field  was  invented  and  built  by  my  :  appreciation  is  manifested  by  the  numerous 
father  in  1824,  who  continued  his  experi- !  kindly  expressed  regrets  from  friends  all 
ments  for  8  years,  myself  working  with  j  over  the  country  at  their  inability  to  attend 
him  until  1832,  when  we  had  perfected  and  i  to  day,  and  by  the  presence  of  so  man^, 
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for  all  of  which  my  heart  beats  with  grate- 
ful emotiorivS." 

The  Chairman,  in  some  complimentary 
remarks,  called  upon  Dr.  Loring,  the  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Commissioner, 
on  his  next  visit  to  Maryland,  would  be  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Loring 
then  eloquently  responded  in  nearly  these 
words : 

Gentlemen : — When  1  was  invited  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  I  was  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  character  of  the  gathering, 
except  that  it  was  called  to  pay  a  just  meed 
of  respect  to  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  ag- 
riculture, one  of  its  ablest  supporters  and 
advocates  who  had  reached  the  close  of 
his  seventieth  year,  the  three  score  and  ten, 
the  time  allotted  to  man  here  on  earth, and 
with  whose  name  I  have  long  been  fami- 
liar. I  remember  well  the  family  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  which  he  sprang,  a  race  of 
honest,  brave,  honorable.  Christian  men, 
who  toiled  faithfully  in  many  walks  in  life 
and  who  were  heard  often  among  the  de- 
voted advocates  of  the  Puritan  theology  of 
New  England,  a  temperate,  long-lived  race, 
one  of  whose  progenitors  passed  away  at 
the  early  age  of  107.  When  Ezra  Whit- 
man, whose  life  and  services  we  have  met 
here  to  commemorate  and  whom  we  con- 
gratulate on  his  long  and  honorable  career, 
came  here  from  his  native  State  forty  years 
ago,  he  brought  with  him  all  these  family 
characteristics  and  engrafted  them  upon  the 
social  qualities  of  Maryland,  creating  a 
union  most  useful  and  admirable.  The 
friendship  which  has  grown  up  between 
this  son  of  New  England  and  the  fine  rep- 
resentative of  Maryland,  Col.  Bowie,  indi- 
cates the  bond  which  bind  us  together  in 
this  country,  making  us  one  through  all 
trials,  and  illustrating  the  real  unity  which 
belongs  to  strong  powers  when  gathered 
into  one  nationality.  This  union  between 
us  is  natural,  and  in  this  case  it  is  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  a  common  love  of  the 
American  soil  and  American  agriculture ; 
may  this  bond  long  bind  us  together.  The 
service  which  Mr.  Whitman  has  performed 
in  this  honorable  calling  is  great.  Enter- 
ing early  into  the  introduction  of  the  best 
labor-saving  machinery,  he  has  lived  to  see 
the  broad  agriculture  of  the  republic  made 


possible  by  the  application  of  the  best  me- 
chanical forces  ;  and  having  done  his  part 
towards  this  accomplishment,  he  has  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  agri- 
cultural mind  of  the  country  in  order  that 
the  best  methods  of  farming  might  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  to  such  labor  as  this  that  we  owe 
the  high  position  which  the  farmer  occu- 
pies in  this  country  to-day.  It  is  not  reap- 
ing the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  on  the  broad  lands  lying  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization  that  constitutes  the  far- 
mer's most  important  work  here,  valuable 
as  the  pioneer  is  in  the  work  of  developing 
our  national  growth  and  power.  It  is  the 
devotion  of  labor  to  the  careful  cultivation 
of  the  earth  near  the  centres  of  population 
that  affords  the  farmer  who  possesses  the 
machinery  which  Mr.  Whitman  has  intro- 
duced, and  the  education  which  he  has  con- 
stantly poured  forth,  an  opportunity  to  live 
as  an  active,  intelligent  American  most  de- 
sires. The  occupation  of  small  farms, 
with  the  systematic  management  which  of 
necessity  goes  with  them,  constitutes  the 
most  profitable  work  of.  the  American  far- 
mer, and  in  order  to  acquit  himself  well  he 
must  be  guided  by  this  law.  The  service 
performed  by  agriculture  in  sustaining  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  great, 
but  the  serViCe  performed  by  agriculture 
in  supporting  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population  engaged  in  cultivating  special 
crops  in  the  very  centres  of  civilization  is 
greater.  To  this  latter  work  all  our  grow- 
ing and  thickly  settled  States  are  advanc- 
ing, and  as  they  advance  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Mr.  Whitiuan  will  grow  more 
and  more  valuable.  For  his  services  in 
this  direction  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest 
gratitude. 

The  allusion  of  Col.  Bowie  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
a  sphere  of  wider  influence  and  importance 
than  it  now  possesses,  calls  for  a  passing- 
remark.  It  is  time  that  department  was 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  not 
be  praised  on  one  hand  and  ridiculed  on 
the  other.  The  industry  of  agriculture  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  of  the 
government ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  se- 
cure such  support  as  it  (.leserves  without 
official  prominence  it  would  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  all  its  advocates  and  devotees. 
If,  however,  for  its  proper  recognition,  offi- 
cial station  is  necessary  let  us  accept  that. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  I  feel  bound  to 
discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by 
him  who  called  me  to  this  service,  and  who 
appealed  to  me  to  make  the  department 
what  it  should  be.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
I  had  better  retire  from  it.  That  Congress 
has  a  desire  to  increase  its  usefulness,  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  for  statistical 
work,  from  ^10,000  to  $80,000  per  year,  at 
the  present  session,  is  a  substantial  evi- 
dence. Give  the  department  sufficient  en- 
dowment and  its  usefulness  will  never  again 
be  called  into  question. 

I  feel  under  great  obligations  to  our  ven- 
erable host  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  meet  himself  and  his  friends,  and  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  your  courteous  attention. 
And  long  may  Mr.  Whitman  remain  among 
you  to  perform  his  useful  work  and  set  his 
good  example." 

The  Chairman  then  in  a  few  friendly, 
jocose,  but  highly  eulogistic  words,  called 
upon  the  Hon.  George  Colton  to  respond. 
Mr.  Colton  protested  that  he  was  wholly 
unprepared  and  deprecated  the  advantage 
that  the  chair  had  taken  of  him,  yet  he 
warmed  up  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  address,  sprinkled  over  with 
wit  and  humor.  Among  other  things  he 
said  : 

"  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Whhman  would 
live  as  long  as  Moses,  and  remarked  that 
it  would  be  only  a  half  a  century  longer. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Howard  county,  and  although  he 
knew  that  the  man  who  made  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  was 
a  public  benefactor,  yet  with  all  his  endeav- 
ors he  could  not  g-row  any.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Whitman,  however,  had 
shown  him  how  to  grow  several,  and  he 
hoped  that  gentleman  would  live  long,  so 
that  he  (the  speaker.)  might  be  shown 
many  other  things  agricultural." 

Mr.  Colton  closed  happily  with  the  ob- 
servation that, 

"  Mr.  Whitman  was,  aside  from  being 
an  honorable  representati\'e  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  a  member  of  the  press — 
that  mighty  power  which  all  recognized 
as  secondary  to  none,  except  that  of  Christi- 
anity, and  whose  strongest  support  it  was." 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  a  few 
|vords  firom  Gen.  Herbert,  the  gallant  sol- 


dier in  war,  and  in  peace,  the  loyal  citizen, 
and  guardian  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  people,  (alluding  to  the  General  being 
■X  police  commissioner.)  Gen.  Herbert  re- 
sponded in  a  terse,  impressive  and  elo- 
quent manner.  After  warmly  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Whitman,  he  alluded  to  the  re- 
iiarks  of  the  chair,  and  said  he  had  as  a 
soldier,  done  his  duty. 

"As  a  citizen  he  had  tried  to  do  his  duty 
and,  said  he,  you  will  find  that  in  ninety- 
aine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  the  man 
\vho  was  a  good  soldier  is  also  a  good  citi- 
zen. My  old  general.  General  Lee,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  was  the  first  to  give  us  this 
advice." 

By  this  time  the  usual  busiest  business 
hour  of  the  day  was  approaching,  and  the 
merchants  and  professional  men  began  a 
quiet  retreat,  and  thus  robbed  the  chairman 
of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  anticipated  in 
calling  upon  a  score  of  other  capital  im- 
promptu speakers  he  had  in  his  eye  when 
he  took  the  chair. 

Among  the  many  absent  friends  who 
could  not  be  present,  Mr.  Whitman  re- 
ceived kindly  worded  letters  from  Hon.  N. 
T.  Sprague,  Vt.;  Messrs.  J.  Gould,  Ohio  ; 
jas.  B.  Fillebrown,  Maine  ;  Luther  Bowers, 
Va.;  A.  M.  Fulford,  Md.;  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
Pa.;  Russell  N,  Wheler,  N.  Y.;  E.  P.  Du- 
val, State  Librarian  of  Md.;  Col.  J.  W. 
Ware,  Ya.;  Zimmerman  &  Co.,  Ohio ;  John 
Ryan,  Balto.;  Col.  D.  S.  Curtis,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  W.  G.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ohio;  T. 
S.  Gold,  Conn.;  Willis  P.  Hazard,  Pa.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chase,  Mass.;  D.  Z.  Ev- 
Ans,  Jr.,  Pa.;  D.  W.  Beadle,  Canada;  R. 
Q.  Taylor,  Baltimore;  Child  Bros.  &  Co., 
Pa.;  D.  C.  Hoftecker,  Del.;  W.  B.  Jones, 
Ga.;  \V*  Judson  Brown,  Baltimore  ;  Ed. 
L.  Crosby,  Indiana ;  W.  L.  Washington, 
W.  Va.;  J.  C.  Howard,  Maine,  Jas.  R. 
Brewer,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mr.  M.  L.  Ab- 
bott, Maine,  and  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  L.  L. 
D.,  England,  and  others. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  extracts 
from  two  of  the  letters  received,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  great  respect  and  friendship 
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which  pervaded  all  these  letters  of  reg-ret- 
ted  absence  on  the  festive  occasion.  It 
will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  follow  ing  let- 
ters is  from  a  friend  of  his  youth,  in  the 
North,  the  other  is  from  one,  who  as  a  pub- 
lic man  and  able  journalist  has  closely 
watched  the  career  of  Mr.  W.  since  his 
long  residence  in  the  South,  and  become 
identified  with  her  institutions. 

WiNTHROP,  Maine,  June  5, 1882. 
Capt.  IV  hit  man: — 

*  ^  *  Much  joy  do  1 
wish  you,  and  may  prosperity's  sun  resplen- 
dent in  all  its  glory,  beam  on  you  bright 
through  the  intervening  years  of  your  so- 
journ here  on  earth. 

These  lines  we  Avill  pen,  which  occur  to  the  mind. 
To  you,  our  old  friend,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
Which  your  hibors  have  wrought  through  the  space 

of  those  years. 
So  full  &nd  complete  now  the  harvest  appears. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Howard. 

Balto.,  June  6,  1882. 
Ezra  Whitman : — 

"  *  *  *  *  I  have  known 
you  so  long  and  favorably,  have  respected 
you  so  highly  and  regarded  you  as  so  use- 
ful and  public  spirited  a  citizen,  as  well  as  I 
esteemed  you  so  much  as  an  ornament  to 
our  profession,  that  I  feel  I  would  be  sadly 
remiss  if  I  did  not,  at  this  anniversary, 
wish  you  many  happy  and  prosperous 
years  in  addition  to  your  three  score  and 
ten. 

"  Certainly,  there  is  no  citizen  of  Balti- 
more, who  has  contributed  more  freely  of 
his  means  and  energies  to  make  our  city 
progressive  and  prosperous  than  you.  In 
business  you  have  always  maintained  a 
reputation  for  integrity,  enterprise  and  lib- 
erality ;  in  politics,  no  test,  however  threat- 
ening or  severe,  has  ever  swerved  you  from 
the  expression  and  pursuit  of  your  convic- 
tions. You  have  been  just,  humane  and 
charitable  in  all  your  dealings  with  your 
fellow  men,  and  in  the  domestic  relations 
of  life  you  have  been  above  reproach. 
This  is  the  record  of  which  you  may  well 
be  proud,  as  you  stand  in  the  glowing  and 
glorious  afternoon  of  life.  It  is  a  record 
worth  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  so  long  a 
period,  to  obtain  and  enjoy.  May  life's 
sun  move  slowly  towards  your  western 
horizon,  and  may  you  yet  have  many  vig- 
orous, happy,  honored  years  before  the 


blessed  twilight  comes,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  Yours,  very  truly, 

James  R.  Brewer. 

The  press — both  political  and  agricultu- 
ral, in  a  number  of  the  States,  north,  east, 
south,  and  especially  in  Maryland,  noticed 
the  event,  and  fraternally  extended  their 
heartiest  congratulations  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms.  We  know  that  such  eviden- 
ces of  regard  were  highly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Whitman,  and  will  be  ever  cherished 
by  him. 

The  occasion  was  a  happy  re- union  of 
friends  and  will  long  be  remembered  with 
pleasure,  we  feel  confident,  by  all  those 
who  participated. 


Ninth  Annual  Tri-State  Pic-nic 
AND  Exhibition  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  William's 
Grove,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  on  Mon- 
day, August  2ist,  and  closing  August  26th. 
As  these  pic-nics  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  they  have  annually  become  more 
popular  and  important  in  the  crowds  attend- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  number 
of  exhibits.  This  year  there  is  expected 
an  immense  crowed  daily.  We  purpose  to 
be  there  on  the  editorial  day,  if  not  all  the 
time.  The  trip,  of  itself,  is  worth  the  low 
price  of  an  excursion  trip  ticket,  (sold  un- 
commonly low  on  these  occasions  by  the 
railroads,)  because  of  the  scenery,  beautiful 
country  seats,  fine  farms  and  the  splendid 
fair  exhibits  that  one  enjoys  when  on  a  visit 
to  this  famous  William's  Grove. 


WEA.LTH.  Wealth  is  pretty  well  l)r()iight 
down  in  these  days  to  a  (luestiou  of  health.  If 
you  are  not  in  tliorouiih  i;()0(i  health  you  are  not 
lit  for  the  daily  battle  of  life.  A  man  in  poor 
health,  ean  barely  hold  his  own  no\vada3's,  and 
as  to  incaeasing  his  income,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Therefore  brain  tonics,  heart,  tonics, 
liver  tonics,  attractive  tonics  and  electric  tonics 
are  concocted  by  t  he  hundred,  and  certain  cures 
and  safe  (aires  by  the  thousand  as  if  t  here  was  safe- 
ty in  numlxa  s.  And  all  tiic  while  there  is  but  one 
cure.  Nature's  own  remedy.  A  simple  natural 
combination  of  indigenous  Herbs,  such  as  are 
contained  in  Dr,  Clark  Johnsou's  Indian  Blood 
Syrup. 
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THE  APIARY. 


For  the  Marylan'l  Farmer. 

Italian  Bees  and  how  to  Italianize 
the  Common  BlackBees. 

After  havinor  tested  the  Italian  bees  for 
ten  years  we  can  say  very  truly  that  they 
are  far  superior  to  the  black  or  native  bees. 
First.  They  are  more  energetic  and  resist 
the  attack  of  robbers  and  the  bee- moth  ; 
never  had  a  strong  colony  of  Italians  rob- 
bed or  destroyed  by  the  bee  moth.  Sec- 
ond. They  are  better  honey  gatherers  and 
can  gather  honey  from  flowers  that  the 
black  bees  can  not.  Our  Italians,  during 
a  dry  spell,  the  fall  of  1881,  were  busy 
working  on  red  clover  while  there  could 
not  be  a  black  bee  seen.  Third.  They 
will  gather  at  least  one-third  more  honey 
than  the  black  bees,  to  take  one  year  with 
another.  Fourth,  and  last ;  they  are  more 
quiet  and  better  to  handle,  the  bees  stick 
close  to  the  combs. 

A  pure  Italian  should  have  three  dis- 
tinct, yellow  bands  or  rings  across  the  low- 
er part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  bright  yel- 
low hair  over  the  body.  The  so-called 
Albino  bees  are  a  strain  of  Italians,  having 
white  bands  and  hair,  they  are  the  finest 
workers  of  the  two  and  very  nice  to  han- 
dle, they  are  of  American  origin,  and  are 
distinguished  in  scientific  bee  culture,  as 
{Apis  America?)  We  got  our  first  queen 
of  this  strains  of  Italians,  October,  1879, 
the  next  year,  1890,  this  colony  gave  us 
two  swarms  and  no  lbs.  of  one  lb,  sections 
of  honey,  and  last  year,  the  same  queen's 
colony  gaVe  us  63  lbs.  of  one  lb.  sections 
of  honey.  The  honey  of  1S80,  brought 
us  $16.50,  while  that  of  1881,  brought  us 
I12.60. 

Our  average  last  year  was  42  lbs.  per 
colony,  (Italians,)  when  the  average  per 
colony  black  bees,  last  year,  fell  below  par. 
How  to  Italianize. 

First.  Procure  a  good  queen  from  a  re- 
liable breeder,  and  when  the  queen  arrives, 
if  in  movable  frame  hive,  commence  on 
one  side  ol  hive  and  take  out  one  or  two 
frames,  and  shake  off  the  bees  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  the  black  queen  is  not  on  them. 
Now  have  a  new  hive  ;  put  the  two  frames 
in  and  set  in  place  of  the  old  hive,  and 
carry  the  old  hive  and  remaining  bees 
some  six  or  eight  rods  away,  then  examine 
each  frame  carefully  until  the  black  queen 


is  found,  then  kill  her  or  make  a  new  col- 
ony by  giving  her  about  half  of  the  frames, 
and  set  it  some  distance  from  where  it  first 
stood.  Queens  are  mostly  sent  in  a  cage 
one  inch  thick  and  two  inches  square,  take 
this  cage  and  lay  it  on  a  frame  of  brood, 
near  the  top  bar,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  out  a  piece  of  comb,  just  as  large  as 
the  cage  and  no  larger.  Now  remove  the 
two  tacks  that  hold  the  tin  gate,  but  do  not 
let  the  gate  slip  out  of  place,  slip  the  cage 
in  the  hole  cut  in  the  comb  with  the  gate 
down,  be  sure  the  s^ate  is  in  the  right  place 
so  it  Ti'ill  be  impossible  for  the  queen  to  get 
out,  place  the  frames  in  the  hives  just  as 
they  were,  and  leave  it  for  36  to  48  hours, 
then  remove  the  tin  gate,  but  leave  the 
cage  in  position,  and  with  a  sharp,  thin 
knife  give  two  or  three  cuts  just  below  the 
opening,  but  do  not  remove  any  comb,  now 
close  the  hive  and  the  bees  will  know  their 
way  out,  but  before  closing  the  hive  be 
careful  to  destroy  all  queen  cells.  In  about 
five  days  open  the  hive  and  see  if  all  is 
right  and  remove  the  cage.  The  above 
plan  is  intended  for  those  who  have  had 
but  little  experience  at  the  business  and 
not  for  the  practical  apiarian.  The  above 
article  has  been  written  at  the  request  of 
several  readers  of  the  Maryland  Fakmer 
J.  Luther  Boavers. 

Berryville,  Va. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Fair  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  have 
decided  not  to  hold  an  agricultural  fair  in 
the  fall.  A  trotting  meeting  will  be  held 
September.  The  trotting  committee  were 
directed  to  give,  June  26,  a  trotting  mati- 
nee, with  one  trotting  and  one  pacing  race. 


That  excellent  and  prosperous  journal, 
the  old  Fort  Tobacco  Times,  we  see,  has 
entered  on  its  39th  volume  with  renewed 
vigor.    Long  may  it  wave. 


The  DAjfGERS  of  the  Stock  Market. — A 
man  may  l>e  incredulous  enough  to  risk  bis  mun- 
ey  in  the  tickle  mysteries  of  a  mercurial  stock 
market  but  when  he  s:ets  the  itcliing  piles,  he 
goes  straight  for  Dr.  Swayne's  Ointment.  Un- 
like the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  the  stock  Exchange, 
who  clean  3'ou  out  of  liard  earned  cash,  it  returns 
your  money  v\ith  interest,  in  the  way  of  allaying 
the  intense  itching  and  insuring  sweet  reposq. 
Read  advertiseraent. 
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Visiters. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Professor  Law,  of  Cornell 
University,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Rose,  United 
.States  Cattle  Inspector  for  this  vState,  and 
others,  at  our  offce,  on  the  22nd  ult.  Pro- 
fessorLaw  is  evidently  zealous  worker  in 
all  that  is  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of 
agriculturists,  inclusive  of  stock -breeding, 
horticulture,  improvement  of  soils,  and  all 
matters  calculated  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  calling  of  the  farmer.  We  were  more 
pleased  with  this  visit  because  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  to  them  what  we  had 
already  in  type,  in  regard  to  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia or  cattle  plague  in  Maryland 
and  have  their  full  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  same. 


Pleiiro-Fiioumonia. 


It  has  been  lately  asserted  in  the  public 
papers,  that  Governor  Hamilton  desired  it 
to  be  known  that  there  has  not  been  a  case 
of  this  fatal  cattle  plague  known  within  the 
State  for  the  past  six  months.  We  regret 
that  such  a  statement  should  have  been 
made  by  such  high  authority.  It  was  cal- 
'culated  to  disarm  all  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  our  enterprising  breeders  who  are 
investing  such  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  Maryland-  stock,  which  already 
has  attained  national  reputation*.  It  was 
calculated  to  endanger  the  fortunes  of 
many  breeders  of  cattle,  and  lead  to  failure 
or  total  loss.  A  day  or  two  after  this  state- 
ment appeared.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rose,  U.  S. 
Cattle  Inspector,  called  at  our  office  and  in- 
formed us  that  he  knew  of  some  dozen  or 
more  cases  in  sections  of  the  State,  and 
we  agreed  with  him  that  the  public  should 
be  guarded  against  the  injury  that  this  un- 
fortunate report  of  absence  of  all  such  dis- 
ease might  create.  We  have  had  no  op- 
portunity before  this  to  lay  before  our 
readers  what  Dr.  Rose  told  us.  His  state- 
ments have  just  been  confirmed  by  the 
published  report  of  the  United  States  Cat- 


tle Commission,  consisting  of  Prof.  James 
Law,  of  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  E. 
F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  and  J.  H.  Sanders, 
of  Chicago.  On  the  19th  of  June  they 
found  several  clearly  marked  and  undoubt- 
ed cases  of  this  terrible  disease  in  Baltimore 
county,  and  have  officiallv  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  these 
facts.  We  trust  the  Governor  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  promptly  to  ferret  out  all 
cases,  and  stamp  out,  if  possible,  at  once, 
this  fatal,  European,  contageous  lung 
plague. 

As  public  sentinels  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
sound  the  alarm  when  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  so  fatal  a  naalady  spreading. 

The  St.  Louis  Fair  Association. — 
Have  appropriated  $50,000  for  premiums 
for  their  twenty-second  annual  fair,  to  be- 
gin Monday,  October  2,  and  last  six  days. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
and  an  additional  appropriation  is  about  to 
be  made  to  remodel  and  paint  the  exhibi- 
tion halls  ;  $2,000  has  been  spent  for  a  new 
commodious  music  stand.  Donations  to 
the  zoological  gardens  are  being  constantly 
received  by  Secretary  Kalb,  of  various 
animals  and  birds  from  the  rural  districts, 
which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association. 


Commissioner  Loring  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  manufacturers  of  sor- 
ghuui  sugar,  in  which  he  makes  a  liberal 
offer  of  $1,200,  each,  for  ten  of  the  best  re- 
turns from  them  during  the  coming  season. 
This  offer  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  industry  to  the  utmost  in  every  section 
of  the  country  where  this  much  talked  of 
and  experimented  upon  plant  is  grown, 
and  the  results  will  be  awaited  with  inte- 
rest. 

Faded  Coloks  Restored. — Faded  or  gray 
hair  gradually  recovers  its  youthful  coloj'  and 
lustre  by  tlie  use  of  Paj  ker's  Hair  Balsam,  au 
elegant  dressing,  admired  for  its  purity  and  rich 
perfume. 
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The  Property  oi'  E.  €.  I^eg'j 
Island,  3Itl. 


Esq.,  Kent 


Imported  "  Baron  Thame  "  was  bred 
by  Henry  Aker's  Farringdon,  England, 
was  winner  as  a  lamb,  in  August,  1881,  of 
first  prize  at  the  Oxfordshire  and  three 
other  leading  fairs  in  England,  sheared 
when  14  months  old,  23 J  lbs.  wool  and  had 
he  been  housed,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
drenching  rains  which  we  had  through  the 
spring,  his  fleece  had  easily  given  25  lbs. 
I  consider  him  the  best  sheep  for  wool  in 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  and  his  superior  merits  will  doubt- 
lessly be  seen  for  generations  to  come,  as 
his  compact  form  and  unusual  covering 
cannot  fail  to  impress  his  progeny.  L. 


Purchase  of  a  noted  Jersey  Cow. — 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Seth,  of  Baltimore,  have 
bought  from  Thomas  Taggart,  of  Wash- 
ington county,  Md.,  the  Jersey  cow,  "Value 
vSecond,"  one  of  the  most  noted  cows  Of 
her  breed,  she  having  made  24  pounds  of 
butter  in  one  week  with  her  second  calf, 
and  671  pounds  in  one  year. 


Longfellow  Memorial  Associa- 
tion.— Money  for  the  national  dollar  sub- 
scription in  honor  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
should  be  sent  to  John  Bartlett,  treasurer, 
P.  O.  Box  1590,  Boston,  Mass.  A  dollar 
cannot  well  be  spent  in  a  better  cause  than 
in  aid  of  a  monument  dedicated  to  so  popu- 
lar and  so  grand  an  American  poet. 


Congratulation  : — We  are  happy  to 
offer  our  congratulations  to  our  young 
brother  who  reflects  so  much  credit  upon 
the  Marlboro  Gazette — one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers,  and  the  oldest  rural  paper  in 
the  State.  Venerable  in  age  and  venerated 
for  its  intrinsic  worth,  we  sincerely  wish  it 
may  continue  to  grow  in  prosperity  as  it 
grows  in  years. 


Take  Notice. — As  this  number  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer  begins  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  it  is  a  favorable  time  for  persons 
to  subscribe.  We  hope,  therefore  to  have 
shortly  a  long  list  of  names  to  be  added  to 
our  subscription  lists. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  July. 


BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


A  <'4»iiii<i*y  Homo. 

"()  pivo  w\o  a  home  in  tlu'  country  wide. 
And  a  snal.  by  Mw>  farnun-'s  wood  flrosido, 

Wh(>n>  Iho  llro  l)iinis  brif^lit 

()n  a  frosty  iiifilit  ; 
Whoro  the  Jest,  the  soii^i-  and  tho  )auf;h  arc  free, 
()  the  ranu(>r's  hoiii«i  is  the  lioiiie  for  uie. 

O         ine  !i  liomc  in  the  eoiiritry  wide, 
When  the  c.'irl \\  <  <>mes  out  as  a  blushing  bride ; 
Wilh  (he  1)1  Ills  Mild  Ih)\ver8, 
[n  tlie  bi-if^hl  hours, 
bri(hil  soiiK"  rinninR  from  freali  leaved  trees, 
And  UKdody  tloalf  on  th(>  jHirfunied  t)re(v/e. 

"  In  sunnner  ii  seat  in  a  shady  nook. 
And  elos(>  by  tli(>  sichi  oC  a,  i»urlinK  brook 

Wh»M-e  \\w  \  iole(  f^rows, 

Or  (he  pale  s\v;iin|>  cose, 
Fainting,  si(!k,  'neath  (lie  sim  s  weorelniiK  txmm, 
I)ll>s  her  petals  in  llu^  eooliu^  stream. 

"  O  Riv(*  me  a  homo  in  tho  country  wide. 
In  th(>  tt(ilden  day  of  a  farmer's  pride. 

When  his  barns  ai'(^  flll(>d 

Kroin  the  (\(>lds \w  tilled. 
And  he  feels  (hat  his  yearly  task  is  done. 
And  smiling-  at  Avinter  he  lii'ekons  him  on." 


A  homo  ill  llie  coiiiilry  (;ai)  alwnyH  bo  n  linpiiy 
homo  if  tiio  dwellers  of  country  homes  ho  cliooso 
to  mtiko  it.  As  !i  nilo  thoy  mo  linppior  cl welling 
placos  than  tliose  found  in  crowded  marts  or 
fashionablo  watorinj;  i)l!icos,  soa-sido  cottagers, 
mountain  hotels  or  oven  in  Mosthotic  cities. 

But  why  tiro  thoy  so?  liocauso  tomptatiim 
for  dissipation  is  far  loss — tho  glories  of  naturo 
are  profusely  pouj-od  out,  tho  air  and  water  are 
purer  and  more  refroMhing,  the  soul  is  irresista- 
l)ly  lifted  from  beautiful  surroundings  up  to  the 
God  of  nature,  and  tho  (juiotude  and  occjisional 
hush  of  nature's  self  is  favorable  to  improve- 
ment of  mind  and  self-criticism,  which  always 
tends  to  a  holier,  more  contented  and  hapi)ior 
state  of  mind.  But  is  this  all.  No.  One  thing 
is  necessary  tor  perfect  enjoyment  of  rural  life, 
and  that  is  emi>loyment.  The  mind  or  the  body 
must  be  coustantly  employed  or  everything  will 
clog,  tho  devil's  workshop,  an  unemployed  miud 
will  be  started  tit  one*. 

1  have  often  talked  to  you  about  amusements 
and  exorcises,  but  seldom  of  profitable indiistric^s. 
I  wisJi  to  t^ay  this  monlh  a  word  as  to  a  work 
that  will  suit  Avomon,  diildron,  tlie  aged  and  in- 
firm. Light  work,  yet  very  remunerative.  I 
mean  the  raising  silk  worms,  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  and  si]l<  manufacturing.  I  can  do  no 
better  than  append  t  he  following  extracts  from 
a  card  sent  out  by  the  Women's  Silk  Culture 
ABSociatiou  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  BTLK  INDUSTRY. 

"  The  greatest  incentive  to  engage  in  silk  cul- 
ture is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  home  mar- 
ket for  $15,400,000  worth  of  floss,  which  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  obliged  to  import  from 
foniign  lands  The  other  consideration  is,  that 
silk  culture  furnishes  w^omen  and  children  in  the 
rural  districts  with  a  c(mgonial  occupation  that 
does  not  i-e(iuiro  (lonslaiit  attention,  and  so  will 
not  intfrfei'o  with  household  dutii^s 

In  view  of  t  hose  facts  tlu^  Women's  Silk  Cul- 
ture Assoe;ati(ni  of  Philadelpliia  was  organized 
two  y(\')rs  ago  for  tlu;  puro«»so  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  tiio  women  of  tho  country  to  the  op- 
porliinity  given  tliem  to  establish  a  new  indus- 
try, both  suitable  and  profitable;  and  also  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  to  all  desiring  to  en- 
gage in  sil  culture 

The  success  of  this  pioneer  association  is  re- 
markable; there  has  been  aroused  a  wide-siiread 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  cocoons,  that  must 
go  on  increasing  until  tho  aim  of  the  association 
is  fnltillod. 

"  Tiiis  fact  was  most  forcibly  iirosentcd  at  the 
last  (exhibition  of  the  association,  at  which  the 
(lisi)Iay  of  cocoons  was  very  fine  and  intiMcsting. 
The  (liiof  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  dis- 
play of  spocinion  cocoons  by  tho  twenty-six  con- 
toslaiits  for  tho  Strawbridg*^  &  Clothier  prem- 
iums. Tho,  first  one  of  which,  by  I  lie  way,  was 
was  carried  of  by  Mrs.  Bebocca  Taylor,  (mother 
of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor,)  who  is  over  83  years 
of  age,  and  a  sufferer  from  paralysis. 

"Anyone  with  suflicient  laud  to  grow  a  few 
mulberry  trees  can  add  the  rearing  of  silk  worms 
to  the  daily  care,  and  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  work  occuj)i(>s  but  a  small  por- 
fion  of  tho  year,  and  a  child  can  attend  to  llio 
daily  gathering  of  leaves  and  feeding  the  worms. 
If  a  sui)ply  t>f  mulberry  loaves  cannot  be  had, 
an  osage  orange  hedge  will  answer  ov<M-y  juir- 
poso.  The  osage  orange  loaf  is  admirable  food 
for  the  silk  W()rms,  from  which  thoy  spin  splen- 
did silk. 

"A  very  inlcTosting  event  of  national  interest, 
connoeted  with  this  subject  of  silk  culture,  has 
just  occurred  in  rhilad(>lphia.  The  Women's 
Silk  (hilturo  Association  selected  silk  from  twen- 
ty-six families  living  in  fourte(>n  States;  had  it 
spun  on  a  "Yankee"  reel,  made  into  a  web  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  threads  of  silk,  and  wov- 
en as  a  brocade  on  a  .Tacquard  loom,  roiiuiring 
three  thousand  six  hundred  needles  to  form  the 
original  and  striking  design.  This  is  the  firs 
brocade  ever  woven  in  America  of  American 
silk  ;  and  probably  the  heayieist  in  texture  of  any 
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j  brocade  ever  woven.    It,  is  known  as  the  Gar- 
field dresH,  as  il  is  the  intention  of  the  associa- 
j  tioii  to  present  tins  magnificent  fabric  to  Mrs. 
James  A.  Garfield." 
I     There  was  lield  a  successful  (though  the  first,) 
exhibition  of  Ameri<^an  silk  raisinj^,  in  New 
York,  last  month,  under  the  ausj)ic(!s  of  the 
North  American  Silk  Exchange.    At  this  exhi- 
bition were  cocoons,  silk  sinnning,  weaving,  &.c  , 
!  in  all  stages.    I  give  wliat  tlu;  liallimore  Hiiri 
says  of  the  Silk  Fair  :— 

"The  exliibilion  of  cocoons  were  from  the 
!  Agricultural  Department  at  Wiishingt(m,  from 
I  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Kentuck}^  Nebraska,  Utah,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  A  loom  was  set  uj) 
I  in  the  hall  on  which  sibx  handkerchiefs  were  wo- 
ven, and  sami)les  of  American  silk  added  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  display.    The  manu- 
facture of  silk  goods  has  already'  become  a  fiour- 
ishing  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  etlbrt 
I  now  making  to  encourage  the  raising  of  cocoons 
]  as  a  houseliold  industry  is  very  commendabh!. 
I  From  the  report  of  President  Smith,  of  the  Silk 
i  Excliange,  we  gatlier  tliat  last  year  there  weie 
I  twenty-five  thousand  persons  engaged  in  silk  cul- 
I  tare  in  the  United  States    He  predicted  th  it 
next  year  the  number  would  be  doubled.  The 
exhibition  now  open,  he  said,  meant  that  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  annually  sent  abroad  to  bring 
j  back  raw  silk  to  fet;d  the  thi-ee  hundred  and 
!  twenty-live  American  silk  mills  would  be  kept 
j  at  home  to  f«!ed  the  wives  and  children  of  over- 
!  worked  farmers  and  sons  of  toil.    Silk  culture 
would  enable  every  woman,  child  and  old  man 
to  bec(»me  a  producer.    The  renmneration  i^ 
comparatively  small,  but  the  labor  of  feeding 
the  worms  is  light,  and  it  is  possible  in  country 
households  where  tiiere  are  children,  to  add  to 
the  family  income,  with  diligence,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  or  more  dollars  a  year. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Desserts  for  a  "Company  Supper." 
Use  the  proporticjn  of  three  bananas  to  live 
oranges,  after  removing  the  skins,  slice 
them,  and  put  them  in  layers  in  a  glass  dish, 
adding  a  sufiicient  amount  of  sugar  to  each 
layer.  When  this  is  done,  pour  over  the 
whole  about  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and 
let  it  stand  three  hours  before  eating.  To 
make  it  still  more  delicious  you  can  add 
pineapple  sliced  very  thin,  and  pour  grated 
cocoanut  over  the  whole.  This  reads  like 
a  very  expensive  dish,  but  it  is  not  so. 


Having  the  four  kinds  of  fruit,  you  need 
but  little  of  each  one.  This  is  the  cost  in 
Chicago :  Three  bananas,  lo  cents ;  five 
oranges,  8  cents  ;  one  pineap[)le,  20  cents  ; 
one  cocoanut,  5  cents  ;  total  43  cents. 
Cheap  enough  you  will  say,  after  eating 
it. — J'\irmefs  Review. 


Delicious  Graham  Muffins. — Add 
two  beaten  eggs  to  one  pint  of  milk  ;  stir 
in  two  cups  of  Graham  Hour  and  one  tea- 
sj)oonful  of  baking  [)owder.  liake  in  a 
quick  oven  15  minutes.  These  are  made 
very  quickly. 


Huckleberry  Bread. — To  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of  milk, 
one  cup  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  and  (lour 
enough  for  a  thick  batter.  When  this  is 
light  and  foamy,  stir  in  four  well  beaten 
eggs,  a  cup  of  melted  butter  and  nearly  or 
quite  a  quart  of  huckleberries,  which  have 
been  first  sprinkled  with  flout  to  i)revent 
their  sticking  together.  Then  stir  in  more 
flour  till  it  is  as  thick  as  ordinary  fruit  cake. 
Hake  from  20  to  30  minutes  in  scjuare  pie 
tins.  It  should  be  about  an  inch  thick 
when  it  goes  into  the  oven,  and  ought  to 
rise  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  Rat  hot; 
split  open  and  butter  it.  It  should  be  thick 
with  berries.  If  a  small  cake  of  com|)ress- 
ed  yeast  is  used,  it  will  rise  in  two  h(jurs 
and  a  half;  if  home  made  yeast,  the  batter 
should  be  "set"  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  if  you  would  want  it  for  a  "tea 
cake."    Try  this. 


Tip-top  Pudding. — One  pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  quart  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Bake.  When  done,  spread  fr(!sh  straw- 
berries over  the  top,  (or  if  not  in  season  for 
strawberries  use  a  cupful  of  preserved 
raspberries,)  put  over  that  a  meringue- 
made  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  a  cupful 
of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Re 
turn  it  to  the  oven  to  color.  Let  it  partly 
cool  and  serve  it  with  rich  cream. 


Pepper  Mangoes. — Put  three  dozen 
green  peppers  into  a  strong  brine  for  four 
days,  placing  a  weight  u[Kjn  them  to  keep 
them  under  the  brine.  Cut  a  slit  in  each 
one  and  with  a  sharp  knife  remove  the 
seeds  and  let  them  drain.  Chop  two  heads 
of  cabbage  very  fine,  and  scald  it  with  boil 
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ing  brine.  Squeeze  it  dry  and  add  to  it 
half  an  ounce  of  celery  seed,  half  a  pound 
of  mustard  seed,  and  two  cloves  to  each 
pepper  as  full  as  they  will  hold  with  the 
cabbage,  &c.,  putting  the  cloves  in  with  it. 
Tie  a  string  around  each  one  and  pack 
them  in  a  laro^e  stone  jar.  Add  as  much 
cider  \  inegar  as  will  cover  them,  a  table 
spoonful  of  allspice,  three  blades  of  mace 
and  half  a  cup  of  brown  sugar.  Pour  it 
boiling  hot  over  the  mangoes  and  tie  them 
up  closely,  and  do  not  open  them  for  two 
months. 

Gooseberry  Jam. — This  is  made  pretty 
much  as  other  jams,  but  I  will  tell  my  sis- 
ter housekeepers  how  I  make  a  mixed  arti- 
cle of  gooseberries  and  raspberries.  I  use 
either  the  full-grown  green  or  the  ripe 
fruit.  I  put  no  more  water  in  the  preserv- 
ing pan  than  will  prevent  the  I'ruit  from 
burning  and  boil  until  they  have  burst  and 
are  tender,  then  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  gooseberries,  and  boil,  say 
half  an  hour  or  so.  until  done  enough.  Put 
the  jam  in  jars,  and  after  leaving  open  for 
twenty-four  hours,  seal  up  tighdy.  The 
gooseberry  jam  importf^d  Irom  England, 
and  to  be  iound  at  many  of  our  best  gro- 
cery stores,  is  a  choice  article,  but  no  bet- 
ter than  we  can  prepare  ourselves,  only 
that  the  fruit  in  England  is  twice  as  large 
ours. 

But  there  is  another  jam  which  I  think 
better  than  tliis.  It  is  a  mixture  of  goose- 
berries and  raspberries,  a  pound  of  rasp- 
berries to  a  half  pound  ol  gooseberries. 
Boil  the  gooseberries  as  before,  and  then 
add  the  raspberries  for  a  pound  of  fruit, 
and  simmer  until  done,  gently  stirring  to 
mix  thoroughly. 

Crab  Salad — Take  the  picked  ment 
of  twelve  boiled  crabs,  or  one  well  drained 
can  of  crab  meat.  Set  this  away  to  become 
cold,  then  arrange  it  upon  a  bed  ol"  crisp, 
tender  lettuce.  Work  quarter  of  a  pound 
(jf  butter  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  well 
beaten  yolks  ot  four  eggs,  a  desert  spoonful 
of  mustard  powder,  cayenne  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, then  stir  the  mixture  over  the  hre, 
and  add  \  inegar  until  it  is  as  acid  as  you 
wish  it.  Continue  to  stir  it  until  it  thickens 
like  boiled  Gustard,  then  remove  it  Irom  the 
fire  and  set  it  away  to  become  thoroughly 
cold.  The  dressing  must  not  be  poured 
^ver  the  salad  until  the  time  of  serving  it. 
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